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ADVEETISEMENT. 



The matter contained in the following pages is partly 
a fragment — partly a compression — of the materials of 
a larger essay, in the preparation of which I have for 
some time been at intervals engaged. 

In that essay I had hoped, in a more full and 
deliberate manner, to have invited the attention both 
of the English and Irish public to the position of this 
great question of Irish education, and to have made an 
attempt to place before them the principles upon which 
a fair and just settlement of that question should be 
made. 

Other avocations have prevented me from com- 
pleting that design ; and there are many reasons which 
induce me to desire that the plan which these page» 
contain should at once be placed in a formal shape 
before the public. 

I believe the time is come when the friends of 
religious education of all creeds should endeavour, if 
possible, to press their views upon the attention of 
Ministers and of Parliament. Something, perhaps, may 
be done to bring this about by the presentation of 
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a detailed proposal, which, even in its defects, may 
give rise to discussion and fasten public attention upon 
the principles of the question itself. Although I have 
described this tract as in a sense a fragment, a larger 
essay would have added little or nothing to the plans 
which I propose either for Primary or University edu- 
cation. The object of this tract is to present those plans 
in a shape as formal and complete as is fitting for one 
who is suggesting measures, not presenting them with 
all the minute details which would belong to an Act of 
Parhament intended to carry them into effect. 

I have, in one of the chapters of this essay, given 
my reasons for believing that the present time is a 
favourable one for making for Ireland that demand 
for religious education which certainly represents the 
true feeUng of the nation. 

When I first resolved to submit this essay in its 
present form to the indulgence of the public, I deter- 
mined to avoid argument, and confine these pages to a 
simple statement of the plan which I proposed. As I 
might have expected, I found a strict compliance with 
this determination to be impossible. The very un- 
folding of the plan involved often explanation of the 
reasons on which it was founded; and these explanations 
assumed the form of an argument. I have thus been 
led almost insensibly into discussions which have given 
to this tract a character somewhat different from that 
which I originally intended. 

Still, I must ask the reader to remember that these 
pages are not intended to be a full discussion of the 
plan which they suggest. They pass by many objec- 
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tions to which it were easy to give an answer, and 
they leave many principles in their naked statement 
without the support of the reasonings by which they 
might be maintained. This is the necessity of an 
attempt to treat a great question in a condensed form. 
I may, perhaps, plead for many defects in execution 
the excuse, that, at the last moment, circumstances 
compelled me to send it to the press under a severe 
pressure as to time — a pressure not the less embarrassing 
because I was endeavouring to compress into a small 
compass the thoughts of many years. 

For anything that is defective in the substance of 
the proposal I have no such excuse. That proposal 
has long been the subject of carefiil and anxious reflec- 
tion in my own mind. So far as it relates to the Uni- 
versity it is identical with that which I put forward in 
March 1872, on the first occasion on which I addressed 
the House of Commons after my return for Limerick in 
1871. Since then I have frequently thought over the 
subject. All thought and reflection have confirmed 
me in the views I then expressed. 

I am sure that there are many Protestants who 
have hitherto kept aloof from this question who are 
dissatisfied with the surrender of the religious principle 
of education into which they have been apparently 
drawn. If those who feel so will only have the courage 
of their convictions our downward course may yet be 
stayed. The principle involved is one worth any 
sacrifice or any effort. 

I cannot express the satisfaction with which I find that 
a plan identical at all events in its main principle with 
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that which I have proposed is advocated by one of the 
most fearless and independent, as well as one of the ablest, 
thinkers among our University Professors. The pam- 
phlet published by Dr. Mclvor, the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, a gentleman of whose ' Protestantism ' no 
suspicion will probably be entertained, is an admirable 
and philosophic argument in favour of the institution 
of a Roman Catholic College as a second member of the 
University. 

Whatever is the result of this proposal, I offer it to 
my countrymen as a sincere, although it may be a mis- 
taken, effort to secure for our common country advan- 
tages that I believe to be beyond all price. I have an 
earnest wish to place on record my own opinions on 
this subject. However they may now be received by 
any portion of my countrymen, I am content to abide 
the judgment which the progress of events and the 
passing of time will pronounce. 

Let me say distinctly that these opinions are entirely 
my own. I speak, the sentiments of no party. These 
pages have not been written to please any party or any 
body of men. No one fit to deal with any political 
question would say that in treating a question like 
this he had not taken into account the wishes and the 
feelings of those for whom he proposes to legislate. I 
have but a poor opinion of the political wisdom that 
finds a reason for supporting a measure of University 
education in the fact that it is rejected by all sections 
of the Irish nation. 

I have endeavoured, to the best of my skill and 
knowledge, to frame a plan which would give to 
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all classes of Irishmen an education in accordance 
with their sentiments and their convictions. I feel 
confident I have succeeded in suggesting measures 
which, in their essential characteristics, will be found 
acceptable to those whose opinions and wishes we are 
bound to consult. But I have no authority to speak for 
anyone but myself, and, as speaking for myself, I ven- 
ture to ask for these pages the attentive consideration of 
those who desire to see the question of Irish education 
settled on the principles of liberality and justice. 

I can, at all events, say that the plan they contain 
is that which recommends itself to my own judgment as 
that best suited to the circumstances of the country. 
It is that which I would bring forward if I were charged 
with the responsibility of making proposals to an Irish 
Parliament. It is one which I do not fear to urge upon 
that British Parliament that has now the power, and 
with the power the great and solemn duty, of determining 
this question for the Irish people. 

I. B. 

64 EccLES Street, Dublin : 
January 20th, 1875. 
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THE PROBLEM OF IRISH EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PROBLEM STATED. 

Ever since the education of the mass of the people has 
been admitted to be an object deserving of the attention 
of statesmen, the question of public education in Ireland 
has been a source of difficulty and embarrassment to 
those directing the government of that country. In 
former years, this embarrassment was felt only in the 
administration of the funds appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of primary schools; that is, the schools in which 
the great body of Irishmen were to receive an education 
suited to their circumstances and position. Lately, 
however, that embarrassment has become more serious 
in respect of the education intended for the higher 
classes in the University. The demand made on behalf 
of the Roman Catholic people for a University of their 
own, and the conviction that has forced itself upon the 
mind of everyone, that once the principle of religious 
equality was established, the old system of University 
endowments could not be maintained, have raised up a 
new question, the importance and difficulty of which it 
is not easy to overrate. The attempt to deal with it 
by a great Minister — an attempt, unhappily, made in 
ignorance of the real feelings of the nation, and under 
the influence of misinformation as to those feelings — 
destroyed a powerful administration. Although at this 
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2 THE PROBLEM OF IRISH EDUCATION. 

moment there may be no appearance of an immediate 
pressure, obliging the existing Ministry to propose any 
measure upon the subject, the question is one which no 
statesman really anxious to frame his conduct by con- 
siderations above the pettiest exigencies of party can 
overlook. The day is not distant when, even in the 
view of the exigencies of party, this question, if left 
unsettled, will prove a diflSculty to a Conservative 
Ministry as embarrassing, and probably as fatal, as it 
was to their predecessors. 

With all the consciousness that I expose myself to 
the charge of presumption, I yet venture to say that I 
oifer in these pages a settlement of this question by which 
it can be set at rest. I use the words ' set at rest ' in no 
sense that relates to the interests of party or the conve- 
nience of statesmen. Even if I had any anxiety, which 
I have not, for the advancement of any party in preference 
to any other, there are interests connected with this 
education question of a character far too sacred to ajimit 
of such considerations aifecting it. I mean that the 
question can be set at rest by a measure which will 
satisfy all the legitimate wishes of all sections of the 
Irish people, and which, dealing impartially with all 
religious persuasions, yet meeting the earnest yearn- 
ings of the Irish people for religious education, will make 
every Irishman feel that everything is done in this 
matter of education to satisfy the wishes, provide for 
the wants, and promote the highest interests of the 
nation. 

So far as University education is concerned, the 
time is come when such a proposal ought to be made. 
Two events have recently occurred, which, to the obser- 
vant, mark an era in the history of Irish public education. 
The one is the election of the new Academic Council in 
the University of Dublin ; the other the proposal', coming 
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from the authorities of the disestablished Church, to 
separate their Divinity school from that University. 
These events forcibly remind every Irishman how far 
and how fast we are proceeding in a system which is to 
separate religious teaching from all education that is 
endowed or aided by public funds. They mark the 
triumph of the secularists — of those who would abso- 
lutely prohibit religious teaching in our public semi- 
naries, or who would so restrict and limit it, that it 
should not be interwoven with the general instruc- 
tion they impart. 

The strangest thing of all is that this triumph is 
being achieved in a country in which, among all classes 
and creeds, the feeling in favour of religious education 
is strong almost to fanaticism. For more than forty 
years the members of the Protestant Church have re- 
sisted all the eflforts of Government to force on them 
a system of national education in which they would not 
be permitted to make the Bible a text-book in their 
schools. The Protestant clergy and laity have, over 
and over again, in declarations the most solemn, de- 
nounced the separation of religious teaching from edu- 
cation. With equal distinctness, although with less 
vehemence, the Roman Catholic priests and people 
have asserted the principle that all education must be 
based upon religion. The instincts, the prejudices, the 
traditions, the whole genius and spirit of the Irish nation 
are against the separation of education and religion, and 
yet we are, in the face of these feelings, witnessing the 
establishment of the principles of that which was once 
branded as a ' godless ' education. This strange feature 
in the history of this subject suggests reflections which 
I cannot attempt to pursue. The only question which 
1 desire to canvass is the great and important one — - 
whether we are to acquiesce in the establishment of a 

B 2 



4 THE PROBLEM OF IRISH EDUCATION. 

public education in which reh'gious teaching is to be 
placed under a prohibition and a ban, or whether we 
may still make an effort to preserve for all classes of 
Irishmen educational institutions in accordance with 
their convictions and their feelings — institutions in 
which religious teaching shall still take its distinct and 
its honoured place. 

For Englishmen this question is not without its 
vital interest and its deep importance. I address the 
appeal contained in these pages as much to the good 
sense, the wisdom, and the justice of Englishmen as 
I do to the convictions of my own countrymen. It 
cannot be a matter of indifference to any right-minded 
Englishman, to feel that, on a question of such domestic 
import as education, a system is forced on Ireland to 
which all the strong instincts of the country are opposed. 
An Englishman of those opinions which are often de- 
scribed as extreme liberal, who may earnestly desire 
for his o^vn country the establishment of a purely 
secular education, may well hesitate before he regards 
it as consistent with liberal opinions to compel the 
adoption of that system by a people all whose instincts 
and convictions lead them — I do not use too stronsr 
language — ^to abhor it. Englishmen who are attached 
to the principle of religious education ought surely to 
pause before they permit a blind hatred of ' Popery ' 
to lead them to deny to the Irish people, whether Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic, the advantages of such an 
education, and to hand over Ireland to that ^ secular ' 
system against which, in England, they are, by an appeal 
to the most sacred principles, raising their protest. 

But to Irishmen, bound by every tie of duty to 
look to the future of the land of their birth, to those 
Irishmen who think with me — and they are the over- 
whelming majority of my countrymen — this subject 
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has an importance which it is impossible to exag- 
gerate. 

There are those who think that it involves the ques- 
tion whether Ireland is to continue a Christian country; 
that is, a country in which the inhabitants generally 
believe in the teachings of the Christian faith. This 
is an exaggeration. I do not believe that the State 
establishment of any system of secular education will 
ever succeed in destroying that deep religious feeling 
which is a part of the nationaUty of the Irish race. 
Against any such system, no matter how dexterously 
framed, the national feelmg will find means of vin- 
dicating its power. I am quite sure that it does 
involve the question, as to many of the next and 
future generations, whether they shall leave their edu- 
cational training with a belief in those teachings, or 
with minds imbued with that scepticism which is 
spreading itself so widely in other countries, and the 
wave of which has at last reached and agitated our 
own. The character and convictions of every man 
must be more or les& moulded or, at least, influenced 
by the institutions in which his youth is passed. We 
cannot discard rehgion from the school or the college 
and expect its impressions in the man we educate. 
There are other matters of the deepest national im- 
portance which arise in connection with this subject. 
Upon the manner in which it is dealt with it de- 
pends whether we are to have in Ireland any higher 
University education at all. Sure I am that it is 
impossible . for that University, of which, after all, 
every Irishman is proud, to survive the ; destruction 
of that religious life ivith which all her traditions 
are inseparably interwoven. A very few years of 
'secularism' will reduce that once great and vene- 
rable institution to the level of a not very creditable 
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provincial school. The absence of religion from the 
University, which is now being forced on us, will be 
disastrous to all creeds and classes of Irishmen ; but 
I entertain the deepest conviction that it is the Pro- 
testant portion of the Irish people who in every respect 
will suffer most. 

Upon the full discussion of these matters I cannot 
enter in these pages. I had hoped to have given at 
length my reasons for these beliefs in a full and careful 
investigation of the effects of the adoption of the 
secular and the religious principle in our educational 
institutions. I have, however, set a shorter task before 
myself. I propose to submit practical proposals on 
the subject of education, by which I believe each 
section of the Irish people could enjoy the blessing of 
educational institutions associated with religion without 
giving undue advantage to any, and dealing impar- 
tially with all religious creeds. 

I venture to ask for this proposal the earnest atten- 
tion of all classes of my countrymen. Perhaps I may 
venture to say, above all I ask the attention of those 
who would desire to secure to the Protestant people 
the advantages of an education in accordance with 
their own convictions, and those who would look with 
regret and dismay upon the destruction of that old 
college which is associated in our minds with so many 
of those recollections which nothing in the later years of 
our life can displace. 

The problem which I attempt to solve is this: 
How can we so mould our educational institutions as 
to give to all religious persuasions educational institu- 
tions in accordance with their own convictions without 
violating any principle of religious equality, or doing 
anything that will interfere with the concession of 
perfect freedom of conscience to all ? 
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I state the problem in this way because this is the 
only point of view in which any one worthy of the 
name of statesman can regard the question of Irish 
education. To those who may be disposed to take 
a lower, or at least a narrower view of the subject, I 
may venture to suggest that it is impossible to main- 
tain for Protestants educational institutions associated 
with religion without conceding similar privileges to our 
Roman Catholic countrymen. If the history of the 
altered position of Protestantism in Ireland teaches any- 
thing, it teaches us this — that privileges attempted to 
be maintained in a system founded on an exclusion of 
the mass of the nation must perish. It is the lesson 
taught by the extinction of the old Irish Parliament — 
by the destruction of the old Protestant corporations, 
and with them of real municipal government in Ireland 
— above all by the confiscation of the property which 
in ancient days had been set apart by Irishmen for 
the religious instruction of the people. 

If there be Irish Protestants who are not taught by 
these lessons how vain it is to attempt to maintain 
privileges for themselves which they will not share with 
the mass of their countrymen — let me add how easy it 
would be to maintain them if they were willing so to 
share them — they richly deserve the reproach which 
was cast upon those French Bourbons upon whom the 
lessons of experience were thrown away. In their vain 
dreams of an ascendency that is gone for ever, they 
have failed to comprehend tlie events that are passing 
before their eyes. They have forgotten nothing, and 
they have learned nothing. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXISTING EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 

Before entering on the general question it may be well 
to consider the amount and the quality of the provision 
of anything like a permanent character already made 
for educational purposes in Ireland. I apply the word 
endowments to designate that provision, no matter from 
what source it is derived, including in this, of course, 
those grants which, though depending on an annual vote 
of the House of Commons, we may calculate on having 
annually renewed. 

These * endowments ' may be divided into three 
classes. 

1st. Those providing for the education of the great 
mass of the people in schools under the control of the 
National Board. 

2nd. Those belonging to schools which it is the 
fashion to call, for want of a more appropriate name, 
schools of intermediate education, more generally de- 
scribed as the Endowed Schools. 

3rd. The revenues devoted to the purposes of Uni- 
versity education. 

1^^ Class. 

There are provisions made for schools of primary 
education independent of any moneys under the control 
of the National Board. The estates left by Erasmus 
Smith still provide, in some places, for the establishment 
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of such schools. Private benefactions in several dis- 
tricts have created more or less of an endowment 
for such schools.* As I do not propose at all 
to deal with these things, which are of very minor 
amount, I confine the present inquiry to that great 
endowment by an annual vote of Parliament which has 
constituted the Commissioners of National Education a 
great and wealthy and powerful educational corporation 
in the land. 

The revenues of the National Board are derived 
entirely from the annual grants included in the estimates 
of each year. The sum voted last year amounted to 
^546,946. Of this grant a sum of about £400,000 
was expended on schools that may properly be called 
primary schools. Of the residue a considerable propor- 
tion was devoted to objects which admit of considera- 
tions very diflferent from those which apply to the 
primary schools.*}* 

The grant appears, no doubt, a liberal and even a 
lavish one. It is a strange subject of reflection to mark 
the gradual growth of these education votes from the 

* All these endowments would, indeed, seem more properly to fall under 
the second class I have specified. Most of the schools supported by them 
partake more or less of the character of intermediate schools. Probably, 
after a better arrangement of the grant for primary education, all these 
endowments might, with advantage and propriety, be so applied. 

t In 1874 the sum voted was thus applied : — 

£ 

Administration . . . ... 20,044 

Inspection 33,171 

Normal Establishment 7,646 

Model Schools 32,339 

National Schools ..'.... 404,690 

Agricultural Establishments .... 6,106 

Book Department 40,600 

Poundage 2,350 

Total . . .£646,946 
The last item is a curious one. I understand it to represent the expense of 
obtaining post-oifice orders sent to the several schoolmasters in payment of 
their salaries. 
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modest grant of £10,000, which, given to the Kildare 
Place Society, was sufficient to set all Ireland in a blaze. 
The sum placed at the disposal of the Education Com- 
missioners for caiTying out Mr. Stanley's new plan 
amounted in 1831 to only £30,000. That grant has 
grown year by year to its present dimensions. It 
must be remembered that just the same process has 
been going on in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
The education vote for England and Wales was 
£1,356,852. The latter grant is made to a country in 
which primary education is aided by many local en- 
dowments, and in many districts of which a local rate 
is levied for educational purposes. Compared with 
England, it cannot be said that Ireland is receiving 
more than her fair share of the funds voted for education 
in the two countries.* 

In England the entire grant is applied to the pur-* 
poses of the primary schools. No portion of it is applied 
either to the upper class education of model schools or 
the maintenance of Albert model farms. The com- 
parison of the two grants must be made irrespective of 
these expenditures in the administration of the Irish 
one. 

2nd Class. 

In the year 1854 a commission was issued to Com- 
missioners to inquire into the condition of the endowed 
schools of Ireland. Their report, which was made in 
1857, occupies, with the evidence and appendix, five 

• These figures completely dispose of an argument which has been used 
on the subject of Irish national education. It has been said that England 
has a right to take her own way in Irish education because she provides the 
funds to pay for it, and it has been flippantly said that England must be 
content to pay for it because she will not let the people indulge their wishes 
for a * Popish ' education. 

A comparison of the English and Irish grants is sufficient to show that 
this argument has just as little foundation in fact as, even if the assumed 
facts existed, it would have in reason or common sense. 
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bulky volumes, and supplies full and accurate informa- 
tion on the subject. The revenues derived from purely 
public sources are miserably small. The incomes of the 
seven Royal schools, derived from Royal grants of land, 
do not amount to £7,000 a year. Contrasted with the 
rich Royal grants which have studded England with 
Royal free and grammar schools, those that have been 
made for similar purposes in Ireland are insignificant. 
The poverty of the Irish grants becomes the more re- 
markable when we remember the enormous and repeated 
confiscations which so often placed whole tracts of the 
country at the disposal of the Sovereign.* Out of the 
nine confiscated Ulster counties, James I. assigned 
to Royal schools lands now producing about £5,000 
a year. Both in Ulster and Munster domains that 
constituted principalities were granted to adventurers 
and favourites, while no reservation was made out 
of the forfeited lands for those purposes of education 
or charity for which, in England, the King had so often 
munificently provided out of the Crown estates. It is 
vain to regret the opportunities that were then lost. 
We must only, in our generation, deal with the resources 
that we have. 

The munificence of a private individual has done 
more in this respect for Ireland than the bounty of 
Kings. The estates left by Erasmus Smith to promote 
the purposes of education in that country appear to 
yield an annual income of nearly £10,000. This 
revenue is administered by a Board under the authority 
of Acts of Parliament. A considerable portion is 

• Lord Chancellor Clare stated, in a memorable speech in the Irish 
House of Lords, that ' the whole of the island has been confiscated, with 
the exception of the estates of five or six old families . . . and no incon- 
siderable portion of the island has been confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice, 
in the course of a century.' 
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devoted to other educational purposes than those of 
Grammar schools. 

* The Incorporated Society for Promoting English 
Protestant Schools in Ireland' has estates yielding a 
rental of about £6,000 a year. 

In addition to these there are smaller and separate 
endowments, derived chiefly from private sources, scat- 
tered through Ireland, the exact amoimt of which it is 
not easy to ascertain. 

The subject of mtermediate education in Ireland is 
one the importance of which it is impossible to 
overrate. It is of far too great importance and also 
complexity to be dealt with in this tract. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to allude to it, were it only to remind the 
reader that in framing a University system we are 
making a provision for something quite distinct from 
intermediate education.' We are framing a system 
which is to be supplemented by one of intermediate 
schools. 

When the University question is settled on the basis 
of religious education combined with perfect impartiality 
to all. religious creeds it will not be difficult to apply 
the same principles to schools intended for intermediate 
education; nor will* it, let us hope, to find, from some 
source or other, funds sufficient to establish a scho- 
lastic system throughout the island, and thus give to 
the country the almost inestimable advantages which 
guch a system, well devised and well administered, 
would afford. 

Although perfectly prepared to suggest the mode in 
which this great question should be dealt with, I yet 
feel that to enter on it even cursorily at present 
would be to distract my own attention and that of 
jny readers from the question which is now of pressing 
moment. 
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Brd Class. 

, In Ireland we have two Universities established and 
endowed by the authority of the State — the Dublin 
University and the Queen's. The Dublin University 
has but one College, the Queen's University consists of 
three. 

The Dublin University has no income whatever. 
All the expenses both of the University and the Col- 
lege have been hitherto defrayed out of the revenues of 
Trinity College. 

The endowments of Trinity College consist chiefly 
of the rents of lands obtained by Royal grants. These 
rents now amount in round numbers to about £36,000 
a year. In addition to this an estate bestowed by the 
Corporation of Dublin, and which may fairly be con- 
sidered as derived from public sources, produces a re- 
venue of about £2,000 a year. Lands left by Provost 
Baldwin now yield an income about equal to that of 
the city estate. This latter is entirely a private bene- 
faction of comparatively recent times. 

We cannot carry the public revenues of Trinity Col- 
lege beyond the sum of £38,000 a year. The entire 
external* income of Trinity College — that is, of the 
College and the University — does not much exceed 
£40,000 a year. To this we must add the sum of 
£140,000, which the College has received as the 
value of its advowsons under the Church Disestablish- 
ment Act.f 

* ' External income ' is the phrase used in the Eeports of all the Koyal 
University Commissions to denote the income derived from property, as 
distinctive from that arising from the fees of students, the rent of College 
chambers, and any other internal sources of a like nature. 

t In 1854 the Royal Commissioners of Inquiry estimated the * external ' 
income of Trinity College as amounting to £36,000 a year. 

It would appear, from a return moved for by Mr. Errington during the 
last session^ that the rental of the College estates has been since increased. 
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The expenses of the Queen's University are provided 
by an annual vote included in the Parliamentary Esti- 
mates. In the estimates of this year the sum voted has 
been £4,000. 

Each of the Queen's Colleges is secured, by the Act 
establishing them, an annual grant of £7,000 out 
of the Consolidated Fund. In the estimates of this 
year this is supplemented by a vote in aid of the Colleges 
amounting to £4,186. In addition, all repairs and en- 
largements of the collegiate buildings are provided for 
by a Parliamentary vote. The amount required varies 
in each year. This year the vote was unusually small, 
a little over £800. In the present year the Queen's 
University, including its three Colleges, is receiving 
out of public sources an endowment of £30,000. 

The two revenues of £38,000 and £30,000 con- 
stitute the entire endowments provided from any public 
source for the University education of the Irish people. 

It may startle those who have been accustomed to 
hear of the overgrown wealth of the Dublin University 
to find that its income only exceeds by one-fourth that 
of the Queen's University. I am not anxious to draw 
any invidious comparisons, but the same fact may pos- 
sibly suggest the reflection, how much more good to 
the country may result from an endowment adminis- 
tered by an independent body than from the same 

and tbat the total amount of the external income amounted last year to 
about :643,000. ThiS; however, includes the dividends on the sum paid as 
compensation for the ancient advowsons, as distinguished from those ac- 
quired by purchase, which, it appears, amounting to £98,000, has been, under 
the advice of counsel, invested in the funds. It also includes a number of 
small sums left to the College to provide prizes and medals on different 
subjects, and other benefactions of this nature. 

But this income, if I rightly understand the report and the return, is 
independent of an estate left separately to the Provost for the time being, 
and which produces to him, in augmentation of his salary, a rental of about 
£1,600 a year. 
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amount of endowment disposed of under Government 
direction and control. 

It is, however, when we contrast this allowance 
with the endowments of the English Universities that 
we become really sensible of its meagreness. The 
University of Oxford, in its corporate capacity, distinct 
from any of its Colleges, has an external income, chiefly 
derived from lands, of £29,000 a year ; its internal 
income, derived in some degree from the wealth of its 
Colleges, brings a further sum of £18,000 a year. Its 
Colleges and Halls have external incomes from property 
in endowments amounting to £307,000 a year! 

The endowments of the University of Cambridge, 
in its corporate capacity, amount to £13,000 a year ; 
those of its Colleges and Halls to £264,000. So that the 
annual income in England from property devoted to the 
two Universities, including their Colleges, amounts to 
no less a sum than £631,000. In Ireland the provision 
for the same purposes does not exceed £70,000 a year.* 
The Queen's University is a foundation of the last few 
years ; for many a generation the Dublin University, 
with its income of less than £40,000 a year, competed 
with the English Universities dividing between them 



• Mr. Gladstone was really using a play upon words when he spoke of 
Trinity College as the richest College in the Kingdom. He forgot that for 
the purposes of comparison of revenue it must be treated both as a College 
and a University. If it is a College defraying its own collegiate charges, 
and also burdened with all the expenses of the University^ it is, too, the 
only College in the Dublin University, and the proper comparison is that 
instituted in the text between the property of Trinity College and the 
property of the entire University of Oxford or Cambridge. And, after all, 
there are single Colleges at Oxford of which the external income equals 
that of Trinity. That of Magdalen amounts to £34,000 a year, applicable 
altogether to collegiate expenses. If, as I think he did, he spoke of Trinity 
after deducting from its income the £12,000 a year which, under his proposed 
measure, the College was to contribute to the endowment of the University, 
the statement is certainly not borne out by the facts. 
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an income of £600,000. No Irishman need be ashamed 
of the manner in which it has kept its place. 

But this is not all. The English Universities have 
means in their Church livings of rewarding, or perhaps it 
may be said, of superannuating their fellows and tutors, 
for which nothing in the past history of the Irish Uni- 
versity suggests a parallel. The annual income of the 
benefices in the gift of the Oxford University and its 
Colleges is £137,000 a year ; of those at the disposal 
of Cambridge, £135,000.* 

K results are to be measured in proportion to the 
endowment devoted to their production, the University 
of Dublin may well challenge comparison with either of 
her proud and wealthy English sisters. She may 
challenge it in the amount of high-class education she 
has given to the country, in the men she has trained to 
do service to the State, in the European reputation 
of many of her members, and in the contributions she 
has made to every department of scientific knowledge 
and research. 



* It is scarcely worth while to add that the Uniyersity of London 
receives an annual vote in the estimates amounting to more than £9,000 a 
year, a sum about equal to the Tote for the use of the Queen's University. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TRUE PLAN OP PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Passing by the subject of intermediate schools — a 
subject great enough to deserve a separate consi- 
deration — and confining myself to the questions of 
primary and University education, I begin with 
that which is the most important, as it affects by far 
the largest number; I mean the schools for primary 
education. Following the plan I have sketched out for 
myself, I do not stop to inquire into the reasons which 
make it desirable that there should be a change in the 
plan upon which the Parliamentary grant is at present 
distributed. For myself I have, several years ago, fully 
stated the reasons which have led my own mind to that 
conclusion.* I was then, indeed, only expressing con- 
victions which I had long previously declared. No one 
can deny that the national system of education has 
achieved great good. It is, in my mind, equally impos- 
Bible to deny that it would achieve more good if it con- 
ciliated the constant goodwill of the people. It is noto- 
rious that it has failed to satisfy the requirements of the 
Roman Catholics. Far stronger terms must be applied 

* In a tract published in the year 1865. The title page indicates its 
object. It made proposals the same in principle as those contained in these 
pages. 

* The Liberty of Teaching Vindicated. Eeflections and Proposals on 
the subject of Irish National Education. With an Introductory Letter 
to the Right Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, M.P.' By Isaac Butt. Dublin: 
W. B. Kelly, 8 Grafton Street London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 1865. 

C 
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to express the dissatisfaction with which the Protestant 
people of Ireland have regarded, and still regard it. It 
is not too much to say that it is really accepted only 
when all its principles and rules are substantially 
evaded. The great majority of its Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic schools are in reality denominational, 
carried on under rules which have scarcely indeed the 
semblance of preventing this. These rules are only 
efficacious in giving rise to irritation and discontent. 
They have had the effect of keeping aloof from the 
system the great body of the clergy of the Anglo-Irish 
Church. At one time this was carried so far that the 
Irish Protestant people were left without any aid in the 
education of their children from the State. If, in many 
instances, they have been starved into compliance — if 
they have submitted to rules of which they disap- 
proved rather than leave their flocks without educa- 
tion — ^this has not been a cordial acceptance of a system 
which is forced on them. 

Passing by all the multiplied and, it may be, per- 
plexing considerations into which the investigation 
of these things would lead us, I proceed to state the 
plan by which all the fair requirements of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant would alike be satisfied; by 
which religious instruction would be conveyed to the 
minds of the rising generation, combining itself with all 
the knowledge they would receive; by which the great 
principles of perfect respect for parental responsibility 
and perfect freedom of conscience would be maintained; 
by which all religious persuasions would be treated 
with perfect impartiality, and the rights of all respected ; 
and by which that which is called the national system 
of education would be brought into harmony with the 
feelings and sentiments of the nation. 

To do this we have only to accept in sincerity, and 
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fearlessly to act on the principle which is pressed on 
us by the advocates of secular education. Let those 
who administer the State grants ignore altogether the 
religious question in their distribution; let them de- 
clare that religious instruction is a matter with which, 
as administrators of the public fund of a mixed 
community, they will not meddle, and that their only 
business and duty is to aid the people in obtaining for 
their children a good secular education — ^to see that, in 
return for the aid which the State affords, good secular 
education be obtained. 

But this principle of non-interference with the 
religious element is not honestly or fairly carried out 
when restrictions are placed on religious teaching, and 
aid is denied to schools because they make that teach- 
ing an essential part of their education. To prohibit 
religious teaching is not to ignore it. To prevent that 
teaching is the very reverse of non-interference; 
is meddling with it^ and meddling with it in the most 
mischievous sense. To insist on religious teaching in 
every school is not one particle more intermeddling 
than it is either to prohibit, or to regulate, or re- 
strain it. 

I propose, therefore, that the rules regulating the 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant be so modi- 
fied that such shall not be withheld from any school 
merely on the ground that it makes religious instruc- 
tion an essential part of its education. Guarantees 
should be taken in every case, which would secure 
that the good secular education for which the State 
makes the grant should be given. Submission should 
be required to a few simple rules — ^the fewer and sim- 
pler the better — ^which would ensure the observance of 
decency and order, and the moral training of discipline 
in the school. But, these objects attained, the State, if 

o2 
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it does not intermeddle with the religious question, has 
nothing more to require. The managers of the school 
ought to be left free to deal with religious teaching 
exactly as they think fit. 

A submission to inspection and to periodical exami- 
nation of the scholars must necessarily be an essential 
condition of obtaining aid from the grant. The aid 
given would of course depend upon the actual good 
which the school managers could show done. It does 
not follow that those payments should be absolutely by 
results, or in the form of a capitation grant for every 
child that passed the required standard of examination. 
It might be expedient that other considerations should 
determine the amount of assistance which might fairly 
be given to the school. But still the main element in 
determining this must of necessity be the efficiency 
of the school in imparting that secular education for 
which the State is willing to pay in the form of grants. 
Whether the school did give this, and to what extent 
and amount, the inspections and examinations would 
sufficiently show. The nearer the amount of assist- 
ance was brought to a capitation grant, the less room 
there would be for jealousy or complaint. But it is 
very easy to conceive cases in which it would be in- 
expedient and unjust to enforce as a rigid rule that 
the aid to the school should be exactly proportioned to 
the number of children instructed to the required 
standard. From such a rule the managers of the 
grant should certainly have the power of making 
exceptions. 

The result of the plan I propose would be to leave 
to the local managers the power of determining for 
themselves all questions of religious teaching without 
any interference of the central authority. To entitle 
them to a share of the grant they need only show 
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that the school was needed in the locality ; that there 
were pupils attending or ready to attend it ; and that 
arrangements had been made to ensure a good education, 
coming up to the required standard. If, doing this, 
the managers thought it expedient either wholly to 
omit religious instruction, or to allow it to be given 
under restrictive regulations, this would not disentitle 
them to assistance ; neither would it so disentitle them 
if it were made a strictly Church of England school, or 
strictly Presbyterian, or strictly Methodist, or strictly 
Roman Catholic, regarding as an essential part of its 
teaching instruction in the Holy Scriptures, or in the 
formularies of any particular persuasion. All these 
things would be regulated by local wants and local 
feelings. The only thing that the representatives of 
the State should insist on would be that the State got 
that for which it made the grant, the imparting 
a good and sufficient secular education to the chUd. 
But while those locally interested in the school would 
be left free to exercise their own judgment as to religious 
teaching, every parent would be free to follow the con- 
victions of his own conscience in selecting the education 
which he wished his child to receive. There are Pro- 
testant parents in Ireland who believe that they do not 
do justice to their children if they send them to a school 
in which instruction in Holy Scripture is not made a 
chief and paramount part of the education. There Ls 
many a Roman Catholic parent who believes that he 
does not fulfil his duty to his child if he does not take 
care that in his daily instructions he shall be reminded 
of the teachings and observances of his Church. These 
convictions as to education are in each case a part 
of his religious faith. The system does not respect 
freedom of conscience which, as the price of his child's 
education, insists on either the Catholic or Protestant 
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parent surrendering these cherished convictions of his 
conscience and his heart. 

I am deeply persuaded that in a country like Ireland, 
in which the people are divided into clearly marked 
forms of religious belief, a plan such as I propose is the 
only one by which it is possible to establish a really 
national system of education ; that is, a system which 
would satisfy the religious convictions of all without 
doing violence to those of any. Any other plan will 
infallibly exclude from its benefits some portion of the 
people, do violence to the convictions and feelings of 
many even of those who accept it, and introduce into 
our educational administration the elements of contro- 
versial bitterness and strife. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE PLAN. 

Let us dwell for a few moments upon the practical 
working of the plan suggested in the preceding 
chapter. 

There is a parish in which there is an honest and 
hard-working minister of the disestablished Protestant 
Church, who has established a scriptural school for his 
people. He cannot get aid for it from the National 
Board, because, steadfast in the principles which a few 
years ago were, by the whole voice of the prelates, 
the clergy, and laity of his Church, declared to be 
sacred and unalterable, he believes he would be doing 
wrong if he did not make religion the basis of all the 
instruction of his school. Under the plan I propose 
that aid would not be withheld. With full and perfect 
liberty to act on his own religious convictions by making 
religious teaching an essential part of the education 
afforded in the school, he would receive assistance pro- 
portioned to the number of children who availed them- 
selves of his school, provided only he took care that 
they were really well taught in secular knowledge. 

In the same parish, and just on the same conditions, 
the Christian Brothers would obtain aid for a school 
in which, while they taught the children the elements of 
secular knowledge, they took care, after their own be- 
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lief, to instruct them also in the knowledge of religious 
truth. 

And besides both these schools, another would be 
also aided in which those pious ladies who have devoted 
their lives to religion, give up their time to the teaching 
of the children of the poor. Their school receives the 
same assistance as the others, and they pursue their 
work of charity without the check of any irritating and 
vexatious rules, the only object of which in such a school 
appears to be to remind them that in the matter of 
religious teaching they are not free. 

It might happen — it often, no doubt, would happen — 
that different denominations of Protestants might unite 
in maintaining one common school in which no Church 
formularies would be used, but in which the reading of 
the Bible would be a part of the daily education of all 
the pupils; aid would be extended to such a school 
as freely and unreservedly as to those which might be 
termed denominational. 

Or it might be that, for some local or other reason, the 
managers of a school might see fit to adopt rules as to 
religious instruction like those which are now forced 
on all schools by the National Board. Such a school 
would receive the same support as the others, exactly in 
the proportion in which the people of the locality showed 
their approval of its principles by sending their children 
to receive instruction within its walls. 

It would be a mistake to describe such a system by 
the epithet denominational. No doubt, very many of 
the schools aided by it would be denominational; that 
is, they would be managed in the interest of one religious 
persuasion, and would be under the control of the rules 
of that persuasion. But this would be an accident, 
not the essence of the system. The managers of a school 
would not be required to declare it to belong to any 
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particular denomination; the central authority would not 
undertake to enforce upon them any rules intended for 
schools of any particular denomination. The same rule 
would be applicable to all : that every child who was 
capable of receiving should receive a sound secular 
education. If the majority of the schools were denomi- 
national, it would be only because the majority of the 
people preferred such schools for their children. If the 
people preferred a purely secular instruction divorced 
from religion, the schools would be secular in their 
character. All matters of this nature would be left to 
the regulation of the local managers, controlled by the 
ultimate appeal to the conscience of each parent, with 
whom the decision as to the nature of the education 
he wishes his child to receive must rest. 

It is difficult to conceive upon what grounds such a 
system could be now objected to, except by those who 
would desire to force an irreligious, or, if the expression 
be better liked, a godless education on the people. 

The days are gone by when anyone could in Ireland 
maintain the principle as one practically to be adopted, 
that the State should, in its provisions for national edu- 
cation, seek to force upon the people the doctrines of 
any particular Church or creed. Rightly or wrongly, 
aU approach to such a principle has been definitely aban- 
doned. No one will now seriously contend that it would 
be possible to maintain a system in which Protestant 
teaching would be allowed and Roman Catholic teaching 
prohibited. I cannot suppose that any rational man 
will permit a secret longing after the overthrown prin- 
ciple of Protestant ascendancy to induce him to reject 
a plan which would give full liberty to Protestants 
because it gives equal freedom to others. 

No one, we may assume, will now advocate as a 
practical measure the enforcing of any particular 
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religious teaching upon the schools supported by the 
State. We must not forget that it may be an equal 
tyranny to enforce upon them the negation of all 
religion. This may be a violation of consciience as 
complete and as cruel as the obliging the parent to 
accept for his child religious teaching of which his 
conscience disapproves. 

It is an obvious and no mean advantage of a system 
such as I propose, that it never can come into collision 
with the conscience of any individual. There may, for 
instance, be Protestants who might have a conscientious 
objection to sanction the teaching of Roman Catholic 
doctrine in a school. But the man who takes aid for his 
own Protestant school is not asked in any way to 
sanction it any more than the Catholic priest is asked 
to sanction the teaching of the Articles of the Protes- 
tant Church. Each in his own school is left free. His 
conscience cannot be affected by the fact that in other 
schools other persons are also left free. No Protestant 
clergyman objects to receive the salary of chaplain 
of the county gaol because, by the same law and out 
of the same rates, provision is made for the services of 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

It would be another and great advantage, that, by 
establishing such a system, we should eliminate from the 
administration of the education grant all those wretched 
questions about religion which have so often created 
disunion in localities, and occupied the time of the 
inspectors, perplexed the counsels of the Board, and 
been the subject of fierce contention even in the Imperial 
Senate. Those who are acquainted with the history of 
national education need not be reminded of the scenes 
of angry strife which have been caused by allegations 
of the trifling violation of some rule restricting 
religious teaching. Some of these disputes are really 
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a burlesque upon all religious conviction. It will not 
be forgotten that in the attempt to deal with the 
religious question differences have arisen which have 
brought scandal even upon the proceedings of the 
Board. Many years have passed since the same 
attempt led to the secession of some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Board — a secession which 
seemed, at one time, to threaten the shipwreck of the 
system itself. 

It will be remembered that the plan I propose places 
at once within the reach of the Protestant clergy and 
people a system of education in which the principles of 
their religion might be fully and freely inculcated. It 
gives them at once that * Free Bible ' for which, during 
the last forty years, so many passionate appeals have 
been made. I might, I think, confidently appeal to 
each Protestant clergyman whether the establishment 
for his own people of a school in which the education 
was based upon religion would not be a boon which 
would be cheaply purchased by allowing a similar 
privilege to his Roman Catholic friends, and whether 
he would not hail it as a relief from a sore embarrass- 
ment to be able to secure for his people the advantages 
of a good education without being asked to subscribe 
to a single condition regulating it which his conscience 
would tell him was wrong. 

Such is the plan I propose for the solution of the 
education problem in our primary schools. How far 
its adoption would solve that problem it must be for 
others to judge. I believe it would secure to all classes 
of the Irish people the blessings of an education based 
upon religion without violating the principle of religious 
equality. I do not know how far it may still be an 
objection with any of our rulers that it would tend to 
engage local interest and local energy in the great work 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

I COME now to the second part of my subject, that of 
the higher University education. 

The problem as to this is not quite so easy of solu- 
tion. It is surrounded with all the difficulties that 
arise from prejudice and the religious intolerance which 
still actuates many. But if we look at the question 
fairly and honestly, with a determination to carry out 
in its settlement the great principles of justice, those 
difficulties will not be insuperable. 

There are one or two facts and principles which 
we may assume as guiding us in dealing with this 
question. 

Trinity College, constituting in itself the University 
of Dublin, has fully and effectually fulfilled the pur- 
pose of giving to the Protestant population of Ireland 
the advantages of a University education. Its revenues 
are not greater than those which are needed for a 
University calculated to meet the wants of a commu- 
nity like that which consists of the Protestant people of 
this country. 

It has done more than this. It has admitted to the 
benefits of its education such of the Roman Catholic 
people as desired to avail themselves of those benefits. 
Its degrees have been open to Roman Catholics since the 
year 1793, and those degrees have been obtained by 
numbers of Catholics, without any attempt at inter- 
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ference with their religious belief. It opens its doors 
to all classes. Trinity College, in days when religious 
freedom was but little understood, went as far as it 
could do in the path of liberality without destroymg 
its distinctive character as a religious and Protestant 
institution. 

So long as the system of Protestant ascendancy 
existed — so long as the principle was maintained that 
one form of religious belief was the only one to be en- 
couraged or supported in Ireland — Trinity College might 
fairly be considered as doing all in her arrangements for 
Roman Catholics that could be done consistently with 
the system of which it formed a part. Roman Catholics 
were freely admitted to education and to University 
honours in a Protestant institution. Every academic 
rule that might interfere with their religion was waived 
and dispensed with in their favour. But all this was 
done in an institution essentially and completely Pro- 
testant — Protestant in its teachings and in its govern- 
ment, and, moreover, an institution in which, with very 
trifling exceptions^ all the emoluments and pecuniary aids 
to learning were reserved exclusively for those who pro- 
fessed the favoured and dominant faith. 

Let me add, however, to this review of the past, 
that even this reservation did not altogether destroy 
the advantage which the opening of the College conferred 
on Catholics. A large proportion of those who pass 
through the College do not seek a share in its emoluments 
or its government; they look for, in the first place, the 
advantages of a liberal education ; in the next, for the 
position which a degree from a University confers, and 
for the recommendation into active life which a man 
brings with him who has distinguished himself in his 
University career. All these things were open to 
Catholics, and in the days when they were first opened 
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they were no inconsiderable boon. All the time it was 
conceded, and for nearly seventy years afterwards, no 
one could enter at Oxford or graduate at Cambridge 
without subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
English Church. 

But no one will now say that this is a state of things 
with which Catholics could possibly be content, or which 
ought for one moment to be continued. 

We must, without reservation, accept the principle 
that the Catholics of Ireland, in all matters of Univer- 
sity arrangements, must be placed upon a perfect equality 
with Protestants. 

And if we desire to arrive at a wise and statesman- 
like solution of a great question, we must, in giving 
them this equality, so mould our University institutions 
as to make them conformable to the feelings and senti- 
ments of the people ; in other words, adapt them to the 
use of those for whose advantage they are created and 
formed. 

These are really the elements of the problem we 
have to solve. 

In solving this problem we should be foolish to 
forget that we have in Ireland existing at present a 
University institution completely meeting the require- 
ments of one class of the people — the class that, in 
proportion to their numbers, perhaps even absolutely, 
would send, under any system, the largest number of 
students to a University; and we have that institution 
associated with many recollections of the past, taking 
its place among the old-established Universities of the 
world, and commanding in Ireland a large amount of 
popular attachment and respect. 

I cannot but think that a wise man would hesitate 
long before he would break up an institution which, 
even for one section of the nation, has so admirably 
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answered its ends; that he would rathier seek in it a 
mode by which he might frame kindred institutions 
which would equally meet the requirements of other 
sections of the people. The very instinct of states- 
manship would lead any man to make this old insti- 
tution the nucleus of an aggregate of similar institutions, 
which, adapted to the wants of each class, might 
altogether represent the nation. In other words, to 
make Trinity College the centre, and, if you will, the 
mother of an Irish University, in which Colleges adapted 
for the different sections of the Irish people might be 
united in one collective body that would deserve, in no 
narrow or sectarian sense, the name of national. 

The proposal is not a new one. It has already been 
made by distinguished and influential advocates of 
Roman Catholic rights. It is not, perhaps, too much to 
say that its principle was adopted, however imperfectly 
carried out, in the measure proposed by Mr. Gladstone's 
Ministry in 1873. 

Two other plans have been suggested — one the 
establishment of a separate Catholic University, with 
powers, privileges, and revenues equal to those of the 
existing Protestant Univei'sity. 

The other is that which has been partially carried 
into effect — that of depriving Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin of all religious character, and 
reducing the former to a purely secular institution, in 
which the believers in any religion and the sceptic who 
believes in no religion will stand in exactly the same 
position, equally eligible to all the offices of the College, 
equally eligible to be teachers, and without any obliga- 
tion in their teaching to respect the doctrines of any 
particular religious faith. 

Upon this attempt at solution of the question we 
have already entered. The Act of Parliament known 

D 
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as Mr. Fawcett's Bill and the new statutes of the 
College have carried us a considerable way upon the 
road to the complete secularisation of the College — not 
far enough to make it impossible for us to stay, or 
even, if necessary, to retrace our steps. 

Before I state the plan I propose for a National 
University, it may be necessary to examine very shortly 
the real character and effects of that which is now being 
carried into effect. The nature of this tract obliges me 
to deal rapidly with this subject; I must rather state 
propositions than fully discuss the reasonings by which 
they are supported. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RECENT CHANGES IN TRINITY COLLEGE. 

To meet the altered state of things supposed to arise 
from the disestablishment of the Church, the authori- 
ties of Trinity College introduced, and finally succeeded 
in passing through Pariiament, a Bill for altering the 
constitution of the College. 

That Bill has prohibited the requirement of any 
religious test as a qualification for any office in the 
College ; it abrogated all the charters and statutes of 
the Royal founders of the College ; it prohibited any 
requirement upon any holder of any office to attend 
any religious service or observance. These prohibitions 
apply to every office in the College, including that of 
Provost. The Provostship and aU the Fellowships 
and Professorships are now open to every person, no 
matter what may be his religious profession. Not only 
a Roman Catholic or any Dissenter, even a Unitarian, 
but a Jew, a Turk, or an avowed Atheist may become 
a Fellow and Teacher of the College ; it is possible that 
any one of these, even the latter, may be Provost. In- 
difi^erence to religious belief is the principle of the Act. 

When this Act was under discussion it was assumed 
by its advocates that it only applied to the Irish 
University a principle which previous legislation 
had enforced in the case of the English Universities. 
No delusion could be greater, as anyone may satisfy 
himself by reading together the two Acts. The English 
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Act carefully and expressly preserved the religious 
character of the Colleges; the Irish Act just as care- 
fully avoided all recognition of religious teaching or 
religion. The English Act is expressly limited in its 
operation to lay academic offices — an express proviso 
excepting from its effects all offices for which the 
taking of holy orders was a necessary qualification; 
it does not dispense with any obligation to take holy 
orders which was enforced by any statute. A corre- 
sponding Irish Act framed on the same principle would 
have abolished religious tests in the case of scholarships 
and the lay fellowships. But more than this, the English 
statute scrupulously manifested the intention of its 
framers to maintain the old connection between religion 
and education. One section expressly provided that no- 
thing which it contained should be held to affect in any 
way religious instruction in any of the Colleges or in the 
University. It expressly enacted that in every existing 
College provision must be made for the religious instruc- 
tion of all students who were members of the Established 
Church, and that in the chapel of every College there 
should be morning and evening prayer, according to the 
forms of that Church. It expressly provided that the re- 
ligious character both of the University and its Colleges 
should be maintained. It did not unchristianise the Uni- 
versities of England, an operation which the Irish statute 
has gone far to accomplish in the case of our own.* 

* Section 8. — ^The following is the text of the saving clauses of the 

English Act: — 

1. 'Nothing in this section shall render a layman, or a person not a member 
of the Church of England, eligible to any oftice or capable of exercising 
any right or privilege in any of the said Universities or Colleges, which 
office, right, or privilege, under the authority of any Act of Parliament, 
or any statute or ordinance of such University or College, in force at 
the time of the passing of this Act, is restricted to persons in holy 
orders, or shall remove any obligation to enter into holy orders which 
is by such authority attached to any such office.* 
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The English Act left the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and all their ancient Colleges essentially and 
necessarily Church of England institutions. In most 
of the Colleges and Halls the office of principal is still 
limited, not only to a member of the Church, but to a 
person in holy orders. The number of fellows that 
must still be Churchmen varies in each College, according 
to their statutes; but in all there are some, in many a 
very considerable number. Besides, it must be remem- 
bered, that in the English College as a general rule the 
fellows are elected, not according to the result of an 
examination giving anyone a right, but according to the 
views of the qualifications of the person elected which 
the electors may entertain. In one of the English 
Colleges there is nothing to compel the electors to select 
a man of notorious and openly avowed infidel opinions. 
In Dublin, under the new regulations, they have no 
power of excluding him. In Dublin the effect of the 
Act will depend upon the class of persons who offer 
themselves for fellowship. The best answerer is entitled 
to the fellowship, no matter what may be his religious 

2. ^ Nothing in this section shall open any office (not being an office men- 
tioned in this section) to any person who is not a member of the Church 
of England, where such office is at the time of the passing of this Act 
confined to members of the said Church by reason of any such degree 
as aforesaid being a qualification for holding that office.' 
Sectum 4. — ' Nothing in this Act shall interfere with or afiect, any further 
or otherwise than is hereby expressly enacted, the system of religious in- 
struction, worship, and discipline which now is or which may hereafter be 
lawfully established in the said Universities respectively, or in the Colleges 
thereof or any of them, or the statutes and ordinances of the said Universities 
and Colleges respectively, relating to such instruction, worship, and discipline.' 
Section 6. — * The governing body of every College subsisting at the time 
of the passing of this Act in any of the said Universities shalj provide suffi- 
cient reljoious instruction for all members thereof in statu pupiUari belonging 
to the Established Church.' 

Section 6. — * The Morning and Evening Prayer, according to the Book 
of Common Prayer, shall continue to be used daily as heretofore in the 
Chapel of every College subsisting at the time of the passing of this Act in 
any of the said Universities ' 
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belief. It is not only possible, but probable, that in 
the next generation — if 1 may use the expression — 
of fellows not a single clergyman will be found. It is 
very possible that there may not be a single member of 
the Protestant Church; not impossible, if disbelief 
makes the same rapid progress in the next few years as 
it has done in the last, that there may not be one pro- 
fessing Christian — I mean a person acknowledging his 
belief in the generally received doctrines of Christianity 
— among them all, 

I admit at once that an Act framed on the principle 
of the English one would not have suited the object of 
the framers of the Irish statute. An Act that admitted 
Roman Catholics to the three lay fellowships could 
not have been offered to the Irish Roman Catholics as 
a satisfaction of their claims in the matter of Irish 
University education. Hence arose the necessity of 
proposing a measure of secularisation such as no one 
would have ventured to suggest for the Universities of 
England. 

I say sincerely that I mean no disrespect to the 
heads of the College in the observation that this mea- 
sure was not in accordance with their own convictions 
on the subject of University education. It was, I need 
not say, directly opposed to all their previous declara- 
tions and to their frequently recorded opinions. It was 
avowedly a surrender of all their convictions to a sup- 
posed necessity. This statement is far from implying 
any charge approaching to misconduct or unconscien- 
tiousness against the eminent and excellent men of whom 
I write. In political affairs we must yield to circum- 
stances. The policy which is right in one state of 
things may be quite wrong in another. If legislative 
changes and the establishment of new principles made 
it impossible to maintain the system to which their 
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convictions were attached, duty as well as wisdom 
would lead them to adopt the change which, under the 
altered circumstances, they thought best. I may be- 
lieve — I do believe — that they made a great — God grant 
it may not be a fatal — ^mistake in their judgment ; but this 
is very different from impugning the uprightness of their 
motives or the sincerity of their conduct. There are, 
indeed, principles in politics of so high and sacred a 
character that no motives of expediency can justify men 
in being parties to their violation. There have been 
men in the position of the heads of the University who 
would have forfeited their lives before they would have 
been parties to the breaking up of all the trusts upon 
which the property of the College had been confided to 
them. But these are matters upon which the conscience 
of every man must be its own judge. We are living 
in days when these old examples of inflexible and what 
we should now call dogged adherence to crotchets of prin- 
ciple are to be read rather for instruction in doctrine 
than for imitation of life. Judged by the standard of 
the yielding faith of our days, a compromise of convic- 
tion with circumstances, even on a question so vital as 
that of the principles which ought to guide us in educa- 
tion, involves no wrong. They thought they could not 
carry out their own convictions, and they proposed what 
they fancied was the best substitute they could. 

But there is a sense in which the observation is of 
moment. The policy which is now being carried into 
effect is not that of which the very men who promoted 
it would approve if they could carry their own convic- 
tions into effect. Their authority cannot be quoted in 
support of that secular system to which they have 
yielded only in extremity and as a matter of the direst 
necessity. 

It may, perhaps, also be said that a measure framed 
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by those who yielded to the daiiiis of Roman Catholics 
cmly as a necessity can scarcely be expected to meet 
the real exigency of those claims. 

But these considerations are b^ide the merits of 
the policy itself. Let us inquire whether diat policy 
meets the two requirements which I have pointed out 
as the essential conditions of a true soluticm of the 
problem. Does it give to the Catholics perfect equality 
in the matter of University education? and does it 
supply Ireland with University institutions in harmony 
with the feelings of the nation? 

Singly the answer of anyone who will fisdrly investi- 
gate the subject, with an honest endeavour to clear his 
mind firom the mists of prejudice that surround it, must 
be that it does neither. 

The first and most obvious consideration arises in 
estimating the time that must elapse belbre Soman 
Catholics will acquire anything Uke a &ir share of the 
elements that compose the constitution either of the 
College or the University. 

At present there are thirty-three fellows of Trinity 
Collie. The time at present occupied in reaching the 
senior appears to be about thirty years. In thirty years 
from the present day, if a Soman Catholic should happen 
to be elected to the next vacancy, the next generation 
may happen to see a Soman Catholic take his place on 
the senior Board of the College. 

One junior fellowship would appear to &31 vacant on 
an average in each year. Suppose the Soman Catholic 
students to fiU up diese vacancies in proportion to their 
relative nmnbers, it would be an extravagant calculation 
that a Soman Catholic would succeed to a vacancy once 
in every ten years. At the end of thirty years those 
who expect to outlive that period may hope to see justice 
done to the Soman Cathdks of Ireland in the matter 
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of University education by the magnificent representa- 
tion in the College of three junior and one senior fellows.* 

This, no doubt, is assuming that there will not be 
an influx of Roman Catholic students, consequent on 
the new arrangements, sufficient to alter materially the 
proportions in which future fellowships could be divided 
between the two religions. He is a very sanguine man 
who will expect this ; but even if it did occur, if Roman 
Catholics generally accepted the new arrangement as 
perfectly satisfactory; if we could suppose all Ro- 
man Catholics willing to avail themselves of the 
new arrangement, how many years must elapse be- 
fore they will be even represented among the College 
authorities ? How many Roman Catholics will become 
fellows within the next twenty or even thirty years? 
The lapse of those years would still, under the 
most favourable circumstances, see the fellowships filled 
by an overwhelming preponderance of Protestants, or, 
to speak more correctly, of men who are not Catholic. 
Even if the scheme were otherwise unobjectionable, its 
adoption is asking the present generation to be content 
to pass away without any efifectual redress of the 
inequalities and injustices of the past. 

But even if we are content so to wait, are we sure — 

* I am, of course, aware that it may be said that by the recent Act of 
Parliament the management of the College is in a good measure transferred 
from the senior Board to the new Academic Council, a body to which Eoman 
Catholics are immediately eligible. But that Council is to be elected one- 
fourth by the senior, one-fourth by the junior fellows, one-fourth by the 
professors, and one-fourth by the senate. As long as these electoral bodies 
consist, some of them exclusively, all of thempreponderatingly, of Protestants, 
the new arrangement leaves the injustice pretty much where it was. I am 
not insensible to the fact that at the first election of the Council two Koman 
Catholics have been chosen. I have a very great respect for both the gen- 
tlemen so elected, but I do not think anyone will seriously say that — how- 
ever useful that presence may be — the presence of Sir Robert Kane and 
Master Pigott on the Academic Council ought to be accepted as a satisfaction 
of Catholic claims in the matter of University Education. 
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will the Roman Catholics of Ireland be sure — ^that the 
Protestant influence now and for some time to come 
paramount will not, it may be insensibly and uncon- 
sciously, retard the advent of the era of equality? 
There is one eflect in this direction which it must have. 
There are many Roman Catholic parents who will be 
unwilling to send their children to a University entirely 
under Protestant control. They will be even more 
unwilling to send them when those Protestant managers 
deal at all with the question of their religious obser- 
vances or their religious education. The very oflfer of 
these from Protestants will inspire the fear and the 
distrust which was long ago justified by the result- 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

But it is on the present advent of Roman Catholic 
students that you depend for redressing the balance. 
Every student that is withheld diminishes the chances 
of a Roman Catholic fellow ; every diminution of the 
chances postpones the day of redress. 

Even in estimating this part of the question, we 
must remember that up to the present moment no actual 
l)ractical change has been effected in the old constitu- 
tion of the College. The Roman Catholic student who 
enters the College next year will find it exactly the same 
as it was found by the student who entered it twenty 
years ago. The recent statute will only take effect 
when an actual election to a fellowship takes place upon 
which its provisions have the effect of admitting some 
one whom the old statutes would exclude. 

It would appear to be conceded that further and 
great changes must be made if there is any intention of 
really carrying out the object of the statute, which was 
to abolish all religious ascendency within the College 
walls. It was said in Parliament that the further 
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reforms were to be effected by the collegiate authorities 
themselves. 

The Act of Parliament, it will be observed, does 
not meddle with the statutes of the College except 
so far as it abrogates all religious tests. But the 
statutes while unaltered impress upon the whole course 
and system of the College a religious and Protestant 
character. The combined effect of the Act and the un- 
altered statutes would be to have a Protestant institution 
carried on in a religious spirit by men who may be of 
any religion and need not be of any religion at all. 
The fellows are exempted from attending the College 
chapel, but the College chapel must still be maintained 
for the worship according to the forms of the Church of 
England. No provision is made for any other religious 
service ; indeed all other is prohibited. Until the 
statutes are accommodated to the new order of things 
the College remains in all its arrangements a Protestant 
institution, although it requires no religious profession 
from the men who are to be its managers. That this 
should be the permanent state of things was not, of 
course, the intention of the Act. 

We cannot yet tell how far the changes in the 
statutes are to be carried. The letters patent already 
issued do little more than repeal those parts of the 
statutes of which the Act of Parliament forbids the 
enforcement. It is quite plain that the changes must be 
carried much further if anything like even nominal 
equality is to be established. In this one instance 
of public worship either the College chapel must be 
altogether abolished, or another chapel erected for the 
Roman Catholic service. It must not be made, even in 
appearance or in name, in the slightest degree inferior 
to its Protestant rival. The one must be the College 
chapel as much as the other. Whatever of academic 
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dignity or respect attends the ministrations of the 
Protestant worship must be equally accorded to the 
services of the Mass. 

Is it, let me ask, so easy to arrange all these things? 
Have the difficulties which have occurred in ob- 
tainincr Deans of Residence been overlooked? Have 
men ever thought of the difficulties that may arise 
in selecting the Catholic clergymen who may act as 
chaplains in the College? of the numberless questions 
that may start up to kindle the most contemptible and at 
the same time tiie most mischievous strifes. ' Behold 
how great a fire a little matter kindleth ' will surely be the 
exclamation of everyone who creates the occasion for the 
jealous war of ecclesiastical contest. The position of 
the chapel, the neglect of some formula of deference on 
one side or the other may give occasion of offence. 

But let us suppose all these things overcome, 
and the two religions installed as joint tenants of 
the religious services of the College, or the worship 
of God banished altogether from its walls in order 
to treat all forms of religion with impartial disrespect. 
Will any man tell me that questions may not arise 
the decision of which by Protestant authority will 
throw back the day when Catholic and Protestant will 
be equal in the College? I do not profess to predict 
the nature of such questions ; I could easily imagine 
many. If you establish your Catholic College chapel, 
who will say that no * burning * question will arise 
some day as to the chaplains? that some Father O'Keefe 
may not rudely disturb the repose of the authorities? 
Who will tell me that no complaints will be made of 
proselytism on the part of the Protestant fellows? 
Who is to adjudge those complaints? Who is to try 
similar accusations on the other side? Any one of 
these things — ^trifling it may be in themselves — may 
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raise elements of strife which will throw back the flow 
of Catholic students to the College. Making even a 
very small allowance for these things, we can scarcely 
expect that many men now grown to man's estate will 
live to see the day when the Protestant ascendency 
that now exists in the College will have expired by 
efflux of time. 

But these calculations are on the supposition that 
the Catholic people generally accept the oflfers of 
University education in the reformed Trinity College. 
If anyone entertains any such expectations, they will 
be disappointed. I am perfectly certain that, generally 
speaking, Roman Catholic parents would rather trust a 
Church of England institution with the secular education 
of their children than send them to one in which infidels 
and men of all religious persuasions might have a place, 
even although with them might be classed some who 
professed their o^vn faith. 

This I believe would be the spontaneous feeling of the 
majority of Catholic parents, even if no intiuence was 
brought to bear upon them from their Church. But it 
is vain to expect that ecclesiastical influence will not be 
exerted to dissuade men from sending their children to 
a University in the constitution of which there will be 
found, at all events, all men must admit, something 
like a good reason for the advice. Catholics, no 
doubt, will be found — as they have been found in 
similar cases — to exercise their own judgment on 
the question; but the support which may be thus 
given to the institution will not be that of the 
Catholic community at large. It wUl not be such as to 
make Catholics feel that their religion has the place in 
the Irish University to which their position and the 
number of its adherents are entitled. 

It may be, and it has been said, that this will be 
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their own fault. We offer them, say the advocates of 
the present policy, equality; if they will not come 
and have it, it is their own fault. Arguments like these 
seem to indicate a consciousness on the part of those 
who use them that this theoretic equality will never be 
realised in fact. It has been said by Protestants who 
have objected to the opening of the College that the 
present heads of the College would never have con- 
sented to it if they had not known that during their time 
at least the College would continue substantially Pro- 
testant, and that they did not trouble themselves with a 
care for that which was to come after. But when men 
meet the argument that Catholics will not come to the 
open College by telling us that it will be their own fault, 
it suggests another and perhaps a deeper reproach. 
The offer may be given with the consciousness that it 
will be practically refused, and the whole arrangement 
may be branded with the suspicion that it is a device to 
wear the appearance of liberality and yet keep the 
management in the hands of Protestants, not merely 
for the lives of the present managers, but for many a 
day to come. 

But the real and practical question is, not whether 
Roman Catholics will be open to blame if they do not 
acquiesce in the new arrangements as satisfactory, but 
whether, taking into account all the disturbing elements 
and influences which must be encountered, we can cal- 
culate on these arrangements as supplying an academic 
system in which, in actual and practical reality, the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland will be placed on 
an equulity by enjoy iug their just share in that system* 
There is no man who will really weigh the forces with 
which he has to deal who will honestly say that there 'm 
any rational ground for believing that they wilL The 
question i& a practical one. To exclude from it all con* 
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sideration of the convictions or even the prejudices that 
are facts in all such calculations is absurd. All inyti- 
tutions will be failures that are framed for men not as 
they are, but as we think they ought to be. Indeed, if 
this reasoning is to prevail, we need not trouble our- 
selves about making any provision for Roman Catholics 
at all. There are many who will be quite ready to say — 
it has been said — that they are very unreasonable in being 
Roman Catholics at all. If we provide for them the 
most excellent Protestant teaching, we have done 
everything; if they do not accept it, it is their own fault. 
The reasoning is at least as logical as that which tells us 
that unless they do not accept institutions framed 
according to Protestant notions, or the notions of the 
Seven Senior Fellows and Mr. Fawcett, of what ought to 
suit them, they are very unreasonable, and if they are left 
without University education it is their own fault. 

I am, indeed, but saying, in other words, that the 
policy we are entering on fails to meet the second 
condition requisite for the solution of the problem ; and 
this brings us to the second question I propound. Will 
that policy supply us with University Institutions that 
will meet the wants and be in harmony with the wishes, 
the sentiments, and the opinions of the people? 

If ever the voice of a nation has been expressed 
upon any subject with practical unanimity, the Irish 
people of all creeds and classes have over and over again 
declared that they desired to see religion and education 
united. 

The policy we are entering on — let us not disguise 
it—is that of unchristianising our College in the vain 
hope of conciliating all the conflicting sections into 
which Christians are divided. 

The institution thus produced wiU most assuredly 
not meet the wishes of the Roman Catholic people, 
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Differences of opinion may, indeed, exist among that, 
people as to the details of an educational institution. 
It may be that many would be indisposed to concede in 
the details of its management as much of clerical control 
as others would desire to see established ; but upon one 
thing I believe almost the whole Roman Catholic body — 
clergy and laity — would be united, and that is in the 
desire that the education of Roman Catholic children 
should be based upon religion, and that in our educa- 
tional institutions Christianity should be taught. There 
is no Roman Catholic parent who does not desire that 
in his collegiate education his son may be still trained 
in the doctrines and observances of his Church; at all 
events there is none who would not shrink with horror 
from the idea of exposing him to the danger of tamper- 
ing with his faith. He wishes for an institution which 
would carry out the first; he would reject with 
abhorrence any one in which there was danger of the 
second. Do you meet these feelings in your offer of a 
reformed University ? It is the vainest of dreams to 
suppose that by unchristianising Trinity College you 
make it an institution that will meet the sentiments of 
the Catholic population of Ireland. 

Will it satisfy the feelings of the Protestant portion 
of the people? Is the question not answered in the 
j)roposal to sever from your reformed College the 
divinity school of the Protestant Church? That separa- 
tion everybody feels will be a blow equally to the 
College and the Church. It is made under a sense of 
necessity by the trustees of that Church, because they 
cannot trust an institution the governing body of which 
may, in a lew yciars, be composed of men wlio are its 
enemies. 

Will no similar distrust be felt by the Protestant J 
who has to detorinhii: whi^r? ho will .^eek u University 
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education for his child? The question is a serious, a 
very serious one for the future fate of our University* 
The Protestant people of Ireland have been more de- 
voted, if possible, than even the Catholic to the union 
of education and religion. Have they abandoned at once 
all the convictions which they have cherished from their 
youth up? Will they send their sons to an unchris- 
tianised College? The decision of this question will be 
arrived at with feelings very different from those which 
prompt men to shout against Ultramontane influence 
whenever any rational settlement of this University ques- 
tion is proposed. Let us suppose that the new proposal 
was to a large extent successful — that in a few years 
a large proportion of the fellows were Roman Catholics, 
it may be some of them actively and publicly maintain- 
ng those very ^ Ultramontane ' doctrines against which 
there is so much railing; does any man who knows the 
class from which Protestant students are largely sup- 
plied to Trinity College believe that there will be the 
same anxiety to send their children to an institution in 
which these men are teachers ? 

Let us test this question by the supposition that the 
last and greatest triumph of the new policy had been 
achieved ; its greatest triumph if the offer of equality 
be a real one. I have asked before, I now ask again, 
if a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic were appointed 
Provost of Trinity College, would it alienate Pro- 
testant sjnnpathy or support? I do not believe that the 
great mass of the Protestant people of Ireland will ever 
consent to the education of their children in any Col- 
lege that is not essentially Protestant in its constitution. 

They may be slower, perhaps less energetic, in 
manifesting it; but I am equally sure that their objec- 
tion will be as strong to a College in which no account 
is taken of the belief or disbelief of its teachers in 

E 
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Christianity itself. The declaration of sceptical senti- 
ments by any of its fellows (who can say how soon 
this may occur?) would create doubt and dissatisfaction 
quite sufficient to deter multitudes of people from suf- 
fering their children to come within its walls. 

And all this might occur — all this, 1 believe, would 
occur — while the new system had failed in conciliating 
the attachment of the Roman Catholics. The result is not 
difficult to foresee. It would be impossible to maintain 
the University with its diminished number of students, 
especially in the face of the strong opposition by which 
it would be assailed. It may be, if the present mode 
of administering Irish affiairs be continued, that empty 
halls and deserted chambers would supply to some Govern- 
ment a fair pretext of turning it into a Government *de- 
partment — ^possibly some general school of science and 
art, enjoying the same independence and holding among 
academic institutions the same rank as are now 
possessed by the establishment that bears that name in 
Stephen's Green. 

These anticipations may seem far-fetched ; but 
anyone who knows the deep attachment to religious 
education — I must add the strong anti-Papal feeKngs 
that are passions in the hearts of a large portion of the 
Protestant community — will think it either impossible 
or improbable that the new arrangements will stop 
the flow of students which that community now 
sends to the College. The richer among them will send 
their sons to Oxford and Cambridge, where richer 
prizes and increased facilities of communication are 
already attracting them. Those who cannot afford this 
will dispense with a University education for their 
children. There are many causes at this moment 
leading strongly to both these results. They will 
acquire a rapidly increased action when, by destroying 
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the religious character of the College, we have made it 
unsuited to the Protestant, most assuredly without 
adapting it to the requirements of the Roman Catholic, 
people. 

In even glancing at these dangers to the very 
existence of our time-honoured University, I am wan- 
dering beyond the limits which in this essay I have 
assigned to myself. Enough for my present purpose to 
say that the changes made in Trinity College and the 
University will not place the Roman Catholic portion of 
Ireland in that position of equaUty in respect to 
University education to which they are entitled ; they 
will not give to Ireland University institutions suited 
to the wants and meeting the wishes of her people. 



b2 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE PLAN OF A NATIONAL UNIVERSITr. 

In forming a new constitution for the University, I 
purpose to leave Trinity College in, or very nearly in, 
the position as a College in which it was before the 
recent changes were made. The provisions of Mr. 
Fawcett's Bill should be confined to the University so 
as to leave it in the power of the authorities of that 
College to require for any oflBice they thought fit the 
qualification of religious belief. In this respect the new 
statute should be modified. Above all things, the 
religious teaching of the College should not be inter- 
fered with. Whatever liberality might be shown in 
the admission of persons of different persuasions to its 
honours or emoluments, its character as connected with 
i-eligion should be maintained. I give no opinion as to 
the desirability of removing all religious requirements 
from many of the offices, as has been done in Oxford 
and Cambridge. This should be left to the authority 
which would have power to revise the statutes — a power 
which should be placed in the hands of the College 
authorities, under the control, not of the University 
Senate as at present, but of the Sovereign. 

Leaving Trinity College to discharge for the 
Protestant people, and for such Roman Catholics as 
choose to avail themselves of its education, the functions 
which it has so long and so honourably fulfilled, I 
would place beside it, and in the same University, 
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another College that would fulfil the same functions for 
the Roman Catholic people and for any Protestants 
who would seek education within its walls. 

It appears by the report of the Science and Art 
Commission, presented to Parliament in the last Ses- 
sion, that there has been already subscribed to establish 
the Catholic University in Ireland, a sum amounting to 
nearly ^€200,000.* Much of this sum has been unavoid- 
ably spent, but the remnant of it would be a nucleus for 
the endowment of a College sufficient to entitle us to treat 
those who have the control of it as the founders of the 
new College, with powers within certain limits to make 
the rules and regulations by which it was to be governed, 
including in this the constitution of the governing body. 

If they were willing to accept the position of a Col- 
lege in the Dublin University, they should receive a 
Royal Charter incorporating them as such a College. This 
charter, like all charters, would or should prescribe cer- 
tain essential conditions, from which no laws or rules 
made by the College would depart. Subject to the pro- 
visions of the charter I would leave these rules and 
regulations to the discretion of the College itself. 

There ought to be provided for this College an 
endowment substantially equal to that enjoyed by Trinity 
College. This should be made up of any money or pro- 
perty which the founders of the College would bring 
with them ; of a grant from the funds of Trinity College, 
which would probably not be unwillingly made ; and of 
a supplemental grant out of the surplus of the revenues 
of the disestablished Church. Out of the latter fund 
there should be appropriated an additional sum, to pro- 
vide academic buildings for the new CoUege.f 

* In 1874 it amounted to £187,000 ; :eiO,000 of it had been subscribed 
in the previous year. 

t Mr. Gladstone's Bill proposed, we shall see presently, a tax on the 
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I would give to each College fall and absolute con- 
trol over the education of its students, and over the 
discipline which they might prescribe. 

To obtain a University degree the student should be 
required to have spent four years in his College, to 
have attended lectures and examinations, and to obtain 
from that College a certificate that he was, by proficiency 
in all the studies required by them, fitted to obtain a 
University degree. 

In addition to tliis, he ought to be required, as at 
Oxford and Cambridge, to pass a University examination 
at the end of his first two years, and again at the close 
of his course and examination for his degree. 

The control of these examinations should be vested 
in an Academic Council, consisting of six, eight, or twelve 
members, one-half to be chosen by the governing body 
of each College. 

The subjects of the University examinations should 
be those into which diffierences of religious opinions 
never could intrude. All other subjects should be left 
to the teaching of the respective Colleges. Whether the 
pursuit of any of these studies in the Colleges should 
be required from a candidate for a degree, is a matter 
for consideration. If it were required, a certificate from 
the College that the candidate had passed a satisfactory 
examination in that subject should procure his admis- 
sion to the degree examination. 

I would allow each College to have, if its govern- 
ing body thought proper, a professor of theology, 
and to give, of its own authority, degrees or diplomas 

funds of Trinity College for his new University to the extent of jei2,000 a 
year, commutable on payment of a bulk sum of £300,000. 

That Bill also proposed an appropriation to the same purposes of a 
portion of the surplus of Church property. 

And lastly, it proposed a grant of £10,000 a year from the Consolidated 
Fund. 
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in divinity equivalent to those now granted by the 
University. 

No statute should be passed by the Senate of the 
University except with the assent of the Academic 
Council, and no change should be made by that body 
in the course required for the University examinations, 
or in any law of the University, except with the consent 
of three-fourths of the body, and the further assent of 
the governing body of each College. 

I cannot pretend to fill up this sketch with all the 
minute details of such an arrangement. These details 
must be the subject of careful and minute inquiry and 
consultation with those whose wishes and opinions must 
be consulted. If the general principles were once 
accepted, there would be very little difficulty in 
arranging the details. 

Even in the matter of professorships, I do not see 
that any difficulty would arise. All the professorships 
are virtually professorships in Trinity College, deriving 
their University character from the fact that the College 
is the University, Following the precedent of Mr« 
Gladstone's Bill, they might all be made nominally as 
well as really professorships of Trinity College, unless 
any which, by common consent, the Academic Council, 
with the consent of the University Senate, should 
declare to be a University professorship in such terms 
as the statute declaring it so might prescribe. 

Of course the newly created College should have the 
same power of appointing professors of its own. 

But the attendance of the students on the lectures 
of any professor should be a matter entirely within the 
control of the College to which he belonged. 

Each of the Colleges should have sizarships or 
bursarships of its own. In addition to these it would 
probably be desirable that each should have some 
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echolarships to be exclusively held by its own students. 
But the greater proportion of the scholarships should 
be University scholarships, open to competition by all 
students of the University, given as the scholarships 
now are, some for proficiency in scientific and some in 
classical knowledge. 

The fellowship must of course belong to each 
College, to be provided out of its own funds, and sub- 
ject to rules and regulations of its own. But even out 
of the limited funds appropriated to University purposes 
in Ireland provision might be made for some University 
fellowships, open to the competition of all. If the 
national University succeeded in conciliating general 
good will, a very few years would probably see means 
provided for the endowment of more, so as to constitute 
rewards like those which the wealth of Oxford and 
Cambridge has enabled them to provide for so many of 
their more distinguished students. 

So far I have pointed out how University degrees 
might be obtained by persons entering themselves as 
^tudents in either of its Colleges. But there is no 
reason why the advantages of the University should not 
. be extended to those who for any reason might not wish 
to matriculate in either. Trinity College has allowed 
non-resident students to keep their terms (to use the 
academic phrase) by attending so many examinations 
in the year. Regulations could easily be framed by 
which all students who might wish to graduate in this 
way might be matriculated in the University without 
entering either of its Colleges. They should pay their 
fees to the University chest, and be required to attend 
examinations held under the control of the Academic 
Council, in addition to the two general University 
examinations already proposed. 

Within the last few years, a system has been 
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established both at Oxford and Cambridge of admitting 
students to the University who are not required to 
become members of any College. In the English 
Universities residence has always been necessary for 
obtaining a degree. There is no reason why the Dublin 
dispensation of residence might not be extended to non- 
collegiate students.* 

The experience of Oxford and Cambridge, even for 
the few years in which the system has been tried, would 
be useful in framing those regulations. I believe it 
would be a great evil to carry the dispensation of 
residence further than it has been carried in Trinity 
College ; but even within those limits a system might be 
established under which men might be left to acquire 
education anywhere they please, or, if they were equal 
to it, to educate themselves. 

But to make this a University education, the Uni- 
versity examinations ought to be frequent, in a course 
prescribed to direct the studies of the pupil from time 
to time in every part of his academic career. If this 
were done, the resort of students to the Colleges would 
depend upon the advantages in real education which 
they would oflfer to the student, and on the amount of 
additional credit which he would obtain with the public 
by being able to add the name of his College to his 
degree. If any motive made a student unwilling to 
become an inmate of either of the Colleges, the path of 
University studentship would be open. 

Such, in an imperfect outline, is the plan I propose 

* The system of University as distinctiTe from Collegiate studentship 
would be greatly helped by giving facilities for the institution and recognition 
of Halls in Dublin. A Hall might be under the control of any religious 
body that desired to erect one. I would not depart from the old traditions 
of Universities, which require all Colleges and Halls connected with the 
University to be in the same locality. But there are students who would 
not enter either of the Colleges who would gladly avail themselves of the dif- 
ferent regulations of a Hall. 
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for the settlement of a question which never can be 
settled unless the Roman Catholic portion of our people 
are satisfied with the arrangement. Any plan that will 
not give that satisfaction would only be the beginning 
of agitation and strife, which will probably, if our 
present system of Irish Government is continued, end 
in altogether depriving Ireland of any high -class 
University education. 

Whether the plan I propose, of two Colleges in one 
University, will be deemed, under present circum- 
stances, tiie most advisable for Roman Catholic inte- 
rests, I have no certain means of knowing. This essay 
is written entirely on my own responsibility, and with- 
out communication with anyone. When, two years 
ago, in speaking in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Fawcett's Bill, I sketched out a plan of this nature, 
the manner in which the proposal was spoken of 
induced me to believe that it would not be unfavour- 
ably received. The only other plan of solving the 
problem is to establish a Catholic University, with 
equal powers, privileges, and endowments to those 
possessed by the Protestant one. It occurs to me that 
the proposal I make is in every respect preferable. 
Anxious as I am to maintain the principle of a religious 
education, I do not wish to make a separation between 
Protestant and Catholic wider than the necessity of 
maintaining that principle involves. A newly established 
Catholic University, no matter how well or successfully 
conducted, could not for many years acquire the prestige 
and character for its degrees or its distinctions which are 
attached by many great memories to those of our old 
University. In the rich inheritance of these memo- 
ries the Catholic people of Ireland have a right to a 
full share. I am struggling that they should have it 
in the University institutions of the laitd. 
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Lastly, I believe it is possible to obtain for a plan 
such as I propose the assent of many who would not 
acquiesce in the establishment of a separate Catholic 
University. 

Furthermore, I am sure that in the open competition 
of the members of each College with the members of 
the University at large, a manly and independent spirit 
would be maintained. Anything like the narrowness 
of spirit which might possibly result from an exclusive 
and separate training would be effectually guarded 
against, and the intellectual distinctions which were won 
in an arena in which all Irishmen were entitled to meet, 
and Irishmen of different persuasions were the judges, 
would have a value in the estimation of the country, 
which could never belong to any awarded in a lees 
national tribunal. In this system of distinct Colleges 
in a common University, we should combine the advan- 
tages of the separate system of education with all those 
which the most enthusiastic secularist can possibly point 
out as following from the mixed. But this is a matter 
for the Catholics themselves. If they prefer a Catholic 
University,, or if the diflBiculties of uniting a Catholic 
and Protestant College in one University be insuperable, 
then I say, much as I myself might regret their decision, 
we should have no alternative but cordially and loyally 
to accept it. The statesman who leaves this question 
unsettled is leaving the germs of many evils to Ireland. 
Settled it never can be until some plan is carried into 
effect which will make the Catholic people feel that 
they have been fairly treated on this question, and that 
they have academic institutions in which provision is 
made for their wants, and in which their wishes are 
consulted. Of the evils which will result from the 
unsettled condition of this question, I repeat my con- 
viction that the heaviest will fall upon the Protestant 
portion of the people. 
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I ought perhaps to say, when I wrote the greater 
part of this chapter I had not read the splendid tract 
which has been given to the public on this question 
by Mr. Mclvor, the Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University. Upon two points he has cited testi- 
monies of great value in relation to the subject discussed 
in this chapter, in an extract from the Pastoral of the 
Roman Catholic prelates in 1871 — an extract sufficient 
to assure us that no objection will be made by the 
Catholic hierarchy to the combination of two Colleges 
in one University. The other is an extract from a 
pamphlet, published in 1869 by Dr. Woodlock, in 
which the effects of the wholesome effects of competition 
are traced with so much wisdom and true liberality and 
philosophy that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
reproducing it. 

Dr. Woodlock is, I need not say, the accomplished 
rector of the Catholic University. In 1869 he thus 
wrote upon the subject of bringing all classes together 
in open competition : — 

' I. The great, indeed the paramount, advantage of 
competition is admitted upon all hands. By it emulation 
is kept up among youth, their latent energies are evoked, 
and their intellectual powers developed to the utmost. 
A system, then, which brings into competition all the 
youth of the nation, must possess great educational 
advantages above any other, and such precisely is a 
National University, where all the intellect of the 
country would have to compete in a common arena for 
degrees, honours, and other literary and scientific dis- 
tinctions. Moreover, this emulation would be increased 
by the fact that there would be among the various 
Colleges a struggle for intellectual superiority, which 
could not £Edl to be productive of the greatest advantages 
^and science, each striving to outdo the 
all would be entered. 
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* II. Again, the students of the Catholic College 
having won, as no doubt they would win, distinction in 
the intellectual arena, not only would their equality or 
superiority with respect to their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen be admitted at once, and this without any 
of that hesitation or delay which is sure to occur before 
their literary or scientific standing will be recognised 
if their passport to distinction bear the signature of an 
exclusive institution; but also the great question 
whether in truth Catholic education does cramp the 
human mind would be decided by a tribunal whose 
authority Protestants and Catholics must admit alike. 
In a mixed community, such as exists in these countries, 
it is of the greatest moment that the University stamp 
should not be one which would almost ostracise the 
bearer, and cut him off from his fellow-countrymen, 
either by his own act or by their unwillingness to 
admit the value of the coinage ; the literary and scientific 
coin should be such as would run current throughout 
the realm, because its value would be known to aU. 
In other words, it is most important for the social 
interests of Catholics that the University degree borne 
by them should be a bond fide mark of distinction, won 
in open competition with their fellow-countrymen of all 
denominations ; and not the result of a hole-and-corner 
examination, and the fruit of work done under the 
inspection of a few Catholic teachers, approved and 
rewarded by them, and of the value of which others 
would know little or nothing. It is also of the greatest 
importance that the true intellectual value of Catholic 
education should be publicly proved and recognised 
by all.' 

The institution which is guided by sentiments thus 
wise and liberal is one with which the proudest of our 
existing Colleges need not fear to be connected. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE SITE OF THE NEW COLLEGE. 

The place where the new College is to be built appears 
to be, and no doubt is, one of those matters of detail 
which must be left to the unfettered discretion of its 
own authorities. The question is not, however, without 
some little importance. 1 venture to suggest that it 
should be placed as close as possible to Trinity College. 
Room might easily be obtained at the eastern end of 
the present College park by taking a very small angle 
of the park and purchasing the buildings in its vicinity. 
The front of the new College could thus be in West- 
land Row, and ample space could be obtained for all 
the College buildings at a moderate expense. The 
students of the two Colleges could thus be brought 
together, in many of the occupations and amusements 
which, after all, form no small portion of the brother- 
hood of academic life. In a common recreation ground 
they would have their common cricket ground, and their 
common attention to those athletic exercises which, 
under the fantastic name of * Muscular Christianity,' 
are now supposed to form no unimportant share of a 
true University education. Probably in a common 
debating or historical society they would vie with each 
other in maintaining the traditions of the old College 
society, which trained in past days Burke and Grattan 
and Curran and Plunkett and Bushe. Even in these 
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traditions I would wish the Catholic students of the 
University to have their full share. It would, no doubt, 
be unwise to exaggerate the importance of this proximity 
of situation, but it would, perhaps, be still more unwise 
to undervalue it. It would tend in no small degree to 
that complete identification of the new Catholic College 
with the best memories of the old University. It is 
not trifling to say, that among its advantages would be 
that the members of both Colleges would be able to 
resort to the common University buildings without 
leaving the precincts of the University. 

Desirable, however, as I think this, it is not essen- 
tial. If for any reason it cannot be accomplished, it 
will be easy to find a place for the new College, it may 
be, on the present site of the Catholic University, or on 
the piece of ground near Clonliffe, some time since pur- 
chased by its trustees. If the Colleges must be apart from 
each other, there will be no difficulty in finding an 
eligible situation for the new one. It would be easy to 
suggest pleasant situations by the seaside, placed in 
which the new College would have, in all that constitutes 
desirableness of residence, a great advantage over the 
old. I have, however, endeavoured to mark my sense 
of the importance of this subordinate question by devot- 
ing to it a separate chapter in this book. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE POSITION AND POWERS OF THE COLLEGES. 

In what has been abeady said I have sufficiently shown 
in general terms the powers which I would entrust to 
each of the two Colleges of which I propose that, at all 
events in the first instance, the University should consist. 
Each of them should have entire control over the 
education within its own walls, except so far as the 
terms of its charter might oblige the society to main- 
tain general education ; but no student in either could 
obtain a University degree unless he had attained a 
proficiency tested by examination in the prescribed 
academic course. To each of them I propose to give 
the power, possessed by many of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Colleges, of appointing public Lecturers or 
Professors of their own. The subject is of so much 
importance that it may be dwelt upon a little more 
particularly. 

As I propose to retain Trinity CoUege as an essen- 
tially Protestant institution, it would be necessary to 
exempt it from the restrictions imposed by the recent 
Act. How or in what way that governing body 
should be constituted I do not stop to inquire ; but to 
that governing body the power should be entrusted of 
framing new statutes, with the assent of the Crown, and 
there should be no legislative prohibition against the 
requirements of a religious qualification for all or any 
of its offices as might be thought expedient. 
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There are at present thirty-four Professorships in the 
University. All of these really belong to Trinity, and 
many of them would continue to do so in name as well 
as in fact. Several of them might probably be dis- 
pensed with. It seems scarcely necessary to maintain 
both a Regius Professor of Hebrew and . another as 
Erasmus Smith's Lecturer in Hebrew. Both these 
offices, as well as the Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Archbishop King's Lecturer in Divinity, together with 
the Professorships of Ecclesiastical History and Biblical 
Greek, may aH be considered as belonging to the 
Divinity School.* That school I propose to maintain 
under the direction of the heads of the College. 

I attach a very high value to the maintenance of 
that school within the University. No one, no matter 
of what creed, can be indiflPerent to the character of a 
body occupying so influential a position as that which 
must be filled by the clergy even of the disestablished 
Protestant Church. The disestablishment has made it 
necessary to hold out every inducement to those clergy 
to receive a University education. Were the College 
and the Divuiity School separated a University edu- 
cation in the case of a Protestant clergyman would, I 
fear, be the exception and not the inile. 

There is an obvious advantage in having the 
Divinity School of the Protestant Church subject to 
the steady rule of College authorities, and not the 
shifting supervision of a popular assembly. 

Of the other Professorships, two are legal and at 
least seven are medical.f 1 should hope that, both as 
to the Legal and Medical Schools, means might be 

• Among the Divinity Professorships which it suppressed, Mr. Glad- 
stone's bill classed that of the Irish language. 

t I have hesitated to include the Professor of Botany among the medical. 
If he is so to be included, they amount to eight. 

F 
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found of making them University and not College 
institutions. 

There are several other of the Professorships which 
probably might be attached to the University instead of 
to the College. Anyone who will take the trouble of 
running his eye down the list of Professors in the 
Dublin University Calendar will easily calculate how 
many of the chairs might be University ones. There 
are others, such as that of Moral Philosophy and of 
History, as to which each College would probably 
desire a separate appointment of its owi>. 

Education, then, in Trinity College would go on 
just as it does at present, with such alterations and 
improvements as its rulers might from time to time 
think expedient. The College would have full power of 
regulating that education ; of introducing any new 
subject; if dissatisfied with any of the University 
Professors, of appointing a Lecturer or Professor of 
its own. Its authorities would have perfect power 
to give such religious instruction and require such 
religious observances as they thought fit. The only 
power they would lose would be that of conferring 
degrees, which could only be obtained by submitting 
to an examination under the control of the University 
Council.* 

I cannot but think that this is a provision for the 
University education of Protestants with which any 
rational Protestant must be satisfied — a provision fe.r 

* The recent changes have transferred the nomination of the Professors 
from the Senior Board to the Council elected partly by the Senate. 

The Senate ought not to have any interference in the domestic affairs of 
either College. If it were thought expedient to give any control to the 
general body of graduates, then it might be exercised, not by the Senate but 
by a congregation (a name not unknown in the English Universities), which 
might for either College be composed only of those who were graduates of 
its own. 
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more in accordance with the feelings and the principles 
of the Protestant clergy and laity than the proposal 
altogether to destroy the religious character of the 
College. 

The new Catholic College would be equally free and 
equally independent; with the same power of regulating 
the education its students should receive; with the 
same power of teaching in all subjects it thought fit ; 
of appouiting all Professors or Lecturers it thought 
proper ; of providing for the religious instruction and 
religious discipline of its students ; of establishing a 
Divinity School if it were judged necessary 'or expe- 
dient;* of doing all for the education of Catholics that 
could or would be done if they had a University of 
their own. 

Free Colleges in a free University would be in effect 
the motto of the academic arrangement I have pro- 
posed. 

But let me observe that neither College would be 
without the check of a wholesome competition. This 
check would be found in the power of obtaining a degree 
without residence in either of them. Each College 
must depend for its students upon its character and the 
inducement it could hold out to students to be residents 
within its walls. If either of them failed in providing 
all the appliances of a good liberal education, if either 
of them drew the cords of discipline so close as to 
create dissatisfaction, every parent would have the 
remedy in his own hands. Instead of sending his son 
as a resident in a College, he would find means of edu- 
cation nearer home, and avail himself of the privilege 
of graduation without collegiate membership, which is 
a part of the plan. 

♦ I have already said that I propose that each College should have the 
power of conferring a diploma in Divinity equivalent to a degree. 

p 2 
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I enter upon no discussion as to the constitution of 
che new College ; I think this should be left almost 
entirely in the hands of its founders. Just as in the 
case of the primary schools, I would secure that a good 
secular education should be given. Beyond inserting 
in the charter provisions which would make this impera- 
tive, I would leave, as fieir as possible, the rules and 
regulations of the College to those who would be most 
interested in its working. 

I may be asked why in this plan I make no provision 
for the third great division of the Irish community, 
the members of the Presbyterian Church. To them, 
as to all other Irishmen, the plan offers perfect freedom 
in securing a University degree. It does not offer to them 
a separate College. They have never asked for it ; they 
seem content with the education which the Queen's 
Colleges afford; and they are not separated as the Roman 
Catholics are from Trinity College by wide differences 
of religion. But if the Presbyterian body should desire 
to be represented in the proposed University by a Pres- 
byterian College, and manifest their earnestness by 
contributions like those which have proved the sincerity 
of the Roman Catholics, and if, which I think doubtful, 
a sufficient number of such students could be found 
to incur the trouble and expense of a residence in 
Dublin, arrangements could easily be made for the esta- 
blishment of such a College as a part of the University.* 

* I am disposed to think it may be found that the wants of the Prca- 
bjterian commmiity wiU be better provided by some arrangement connected 
with the Belfast College. Belfast,, and not St Patrick's Hall, ought 
certainly to be the seat of the Queen's University. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A MOVEMENT FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
PROBABILITIES OF ITS SUCCESS. 

I KNOW that it will be said, and said with some show of 
reason, that it is vain to expect that any measure of 
education like that which these pages indicate will be 
conceded by an English Parliament to the Irish people. 
I, perhaps, ought not to dissent from a statement which 
really affirms the inability of that Parliament to deal 
fairly and efficiently with any Irish interests; but I 
cannot honestly subscribe to the belief that it is hopeless 
to press this question upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament. I will endeavour briefly to give 
my reasons for the opinions which, on this subject, I 
have formed. 

First and above all, I believe the proposal is one 
that commends itself to the fairness and the sense of 
justice of every reflecting man. In a country in which 
public questions are dealt with in open and free discus- 
sion — in which on all such questions an appeal is made 
to public opinion, and in which they are ultimately 
disposed of in an assembly professing to be deliberative — 
there is, after all, a great advantage in being in the right.* 

♦ It is in the absence of any such deliberative assembly in Ireland to 
give expref sion to the varying forms of public opinion, that the moral evil of 
our provincialism is perhaps most severely felt. 
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Men interested in political questions too often fail in 
the very necessary task of calculating the favouring or 
the opposing forces with which they must deal ; but I 
cannot help thinking that the most common error in our 
generation is to leave out of account the moral power 
which, after all, even in the face of adverse prejudices 
and hostile majorities, constitutes the strongest of all 
forces — the power of justice and truth. 

But the constitution of the present House of Com- 
mons is by no means unfavourable to the demand for an 
educational system based upon religion. They are 
prepared to maintain the principle in England. It is 
not so easy to refuse it to Ireland, especially as that 
refusal involves the denial of a true education to 
the Protestant and Catholic people alike. I am per- 
fectly convinced that if we could agree upon a proposal 
for establishing religious educational institutions, which 
we could present alike in the name of the Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, the present House of Commons 
would not refuse its assent. 

Again, we are constantly assured by their friends 
that the present Ministry would gladly seize any fair 
opportunity of conciliating the Irish people. No ques- 
tion could present at present an opportunity as favour- 
able as that which is afforded by this very question of 
education. 

And let me add that I feel convinced that, even 
among those English Liberals who make secular educa- 
tion a part of their political creed, there is a growing 
and a spreading conviction that it is not quite consis- 
tent with their own principles of government to force 
their views upon this subject upon the Irish people. 
I believe there are many of them who would hesitate 
long before they would vote against any educational 
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proposal which was brought forward with the united 
support of all sections of the Irish nation. 

Many who are anxious to uphold the present arrange- 
ments between the countries are beginning to see how 
impossible it is even to defend them if they result, upon 
a question so purely domestic as that of education, in 
overruling by English prejudices the wishes and convic- 
tions of the Irish nation. They know and feel that this 
is something which, if it occurred in any other country 
in Europe, they would themselves be the first indig- 
nantly to denounce. 

Lastly, I am sure that the spread of open and avowed 
infidelity is alarming many earnest and thinking Pro- 
testants both in England and Ireland. Even amidst the 
excitement which the marvellous pamphlet of the late 
Prime Minister has produced on the subject of the 
Vatican decrees, there is the consciousness in the 
hearts of aU thinking men that the real danger to the 
Protestant religion is not from Rome, and that the con- 
flict which will try the strength and the power of that 
religion will be one in which disbelief in all revela- 
tion will assail alike all Christian creeds. These con- 
victions will indispose men to the handing over to 
secularism the control of all Irish education. 

We must, no doubt, take into calculation the forces 
of intolerance and bigotry which would be arrayed against 
any proposal which would seem even to tolerate the teach- 
ing of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith. But these 
forces are not so strong as on a superficial observation 
they appear. They have never yet been boldly encoun- 
tered that they have not been defeated. Fifty years ago 
the unreformed House of Commons — ^the very House that 
rejected the proposal of Emancipation — carried by a large 
majority a resolution in favour of making State provi- 
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sion for the Catholic clergy of Ireland.^ Twenty years 
later Sir Robert Peel was supported by great majorities 
in his bill for the permanent endowment of Maynooth. 

A similar success would unquestionably attend a 
wise and statesmanlike bill brought forward by the 
present Ministry to establish religious equality in the 
University system of Ireland. 

I know not how far these considerations ought to 
lead us to hope for success in a battle to maintain the 
great principle of Christian education, and this possibly 
may depend upon the attitude which will be assumed 
by the Irish Protestants. If, in opposition to all the 
principles which for three generations they and their 
fathers have solemnly asserted, they declare themselves 
on the side of secular education, and in favour of the 
banishment of religion from our schools, it is impossible 
not to see that * a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment ' will be dealt to the cause of Christian education. 
If they are true to their own principles, I believe the 
success of that cause is certain. 

But, be these things as they may, of one thing I am 
certain — ^no matter what is to be the issue, the battle ought 
to be fought. The issue is forced upon us by the process 
which has been begun of unchristianising the Dublin 
University under the marvellous pretence of making it 
national! national to the Irish people, the most reli- 
gion-loving people upon earth ! The principles involved 
are of breadth and height and sacredness enough to jus- 
tify us in warring for them, even if we had, what we are 
far from having, the certainty of defeat; and even if our 
protest were to be unavailing it would justify us, when 
happier times come — and assuredly they will come — in 

* On the 29th of April, 1825, after an animated and very instructive 
debate, Lord Francis LevesonGower carried a resolution having that object 
by a msjority of 205 to 162. 
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reversing the policy which we now indignantly denounce 
as an outrage upon all the feelings and convictions of 
a Christian, a believing, a religion-loving, and a God- 
fearing nation.* 

* I have no wish to intrude into these pages any discussion of my 
opinions upon the great Irish question ; the one that after all absorbs all 
others — the necessity for Ireland of that self-government which has come to 
be known by the familiar name of Home Rule. But I ought to say, that in 
thus pressing this question upon the Imperial Parliament and upon an English 
Parliament; nay, more, in avowing my hope that it is at least possible to obtain 
a settlement of it from that Parliament, I am not in the slightest degree 
compromising those opinions. I know assuredly that Ireland will never enjoy 
real good government except through an Irish Parliament managing Irish 
affairs. Our most complete success upon this education question could not 
in the slightest weaken that conviction. But while the Imperial Parliament 
does manage our affairs I believe it my duty, as a member of that Parliament, 
honestly and to the best of my power to impress on it that policy which 
in my conscience I believe best for my country. I believe it is by placing 
before Eoglishmen the necessities and the wants of Ireland that we shall 
most effectually exhibit to them the incapacity of any but an Irish Parlia- 
ment to legislate so as to provide for them. Whatever may be the fate of 
our efforts it is our duty to make our declaration of our country's needs, 
above all, our protest against measures and principles of government which 
involve to our country grievous wrong. 

This much I have felt bound, more than this I am not anxious, to say. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MR. Gladstone's university bill of 1873. 

It might be thought that this tract was incomplete 
if it contained no special reference to the measure 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone in 1873. I am not about 
to enter on a discussion of that memorable measure, 
under the weight of the failure of which a strong 
administration broke down. It may yet be well to 
offer a few observations on the provisions of that bill, 
and on its defeat. It is, perhaps, the more necessary to 
do so, as Mr. Gladstone has, if I understand him, 
recently declared that the rejection of that bill 
disentitles the Irish nation to any further concessions, 
and that henceforth we have nothing to expect from 
Liberal statesmen, except angry demands upon the 
Roman Catholics for definitions and disclaimers upon 
the subject of the theological and political effects of 
the late Vatican decrees. Those decrees, let me say, 
whatever were their import and effect, had been adopted 
before the introduction of the measure I am commenting 
on. They had been published in July, 1870, nearly 
three years before Mr. Gladstone had framed his Irish 
University BiU. If it be of importance now to demand 
explanations or pledges from our Irish Roman Catholic 
countrymen it was of equal importance then. It may 
be sufficient to disconnect them wholly from the dis- 
cussion of this education question to say that no reference 
whatever was made to them in the exhaustive speech 
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in which Mr. Gladstone introduced his measure at the 
opening of the Session of 1873. In all the discussions 
which followed the introduction of that bill I cannot 
remember that the slightest allusion was made to them, 
either in the animated debates in Parliament, or in the 
still more animated controversies of the press. 

The rejection of Mr. Gladstone's measure is still 
associated with so many memories that awake all the 
spites of party bitterness that it is difficult to comment 
on it without stirring up passions not quite consistent 
with the calm review of events which are already taking 
their place in the history of the past. Nevertheless, I 
feel that in any proposal for the settlement of the Irish 
University question it is impossible to avoid a refer- 
ence to the history of that measure. I do not conceal 
from myself that in making that reference I ara tread- 
ing on ground that is stiU tender. I endeavour to 
approach it in that spirit of impartiality which may 
not suit the heated views of partisans on either side, 
but which assuredly best becomes, even after the 
interval that has passed, the discussion of such a 
question. 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Gladstone and of the 
Irish nation that he framed that measure on complete 
misinformation of the opinions and feelings of the Irish 
people. It was, perhaps, the inevitable result of the 
system under which Ireland has always been governed 
that he took his information from those secret and 
irresponsible advisers who are always leading British 
Mmisters astray. It can scarcely be said to have been 
the fault of the Irish people that he was so deceived. 
If expectations he had been led to form as to the 
manner in which his measure would be received were 
wofully, perhaps cruelly disappointed, this surely sup- 
plies no reason for denouncing a whole nation. His 
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measure was, with an unanimity almost unparalleled, re- 
jected by all classes and creeds of the Irish people, for the 
very sufficient reason that it was one which most signally 
failed to meet the requirements of the country. 

That measure proposed, as does the plan proposed 
in these pages, to retain Trinity College as a member, 
indeed it made it the leading member, of the University. 
It left it its endowments, diminished by a contribution 
of £12,000 a year to the funds of the University. It 
left it the existing professorships — except those which it 
suppressed as unfitted for its new constitution — ^with a 
provision like that proposed in these pages, that any of 
them might be transferred to the University by an agree- 
ment between the College and the University authorities. 
But it absolutely suppressed all the professorships of 
the Divinity School, including in these the professor- 
ship of the Irish language; and it further suppressed 
the professorships of history and moral philosophy, with 
a prohibition against the future revival of any of these 
professorships. 

It then proceeded to enact, with reference to religious 
tests, the provisions contained in Mr. Fawcett's bill. 
The effect of these provisions upon the character and 
well-being of the College has been already pointed out. 

In prohibiting, however, the maintenance of any 
theological school in the College, it expressly provided 
that the authorities of the College might provide for 
persons in statu pupillari any religious instruction they 
thought fit. 

There can be no doubt that the practical effect of 
this enactment would have been to maintain in Trinity 
College for many years to come the present system of 
religious instruction. Like Mr. Fawcett's bill, it left all 
the College statutes in force, except those which imposed 
religious tests or required the attendance of any student 
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at religious instruction or religious worship.* But in 
all other respects it left the statutes untouched. 1 have 
already shown that all those statutes were, and still are, 
essentially Protestant in their character. Those statutes 
were not to be changed except by the governing body 
of the College itself. It was the intention of the bill, 
and it was so stated by Mr. Gladstone, to deprive the 
Crown of the powers, reserved to it by the ancient 
charters, of making new statutes, and to prevent any 
alterations being made except with the consent of the 
College itself. Under the measure of Mr. Gladstone 
the heads of the College would probably not have felt 
themselves called on to make any essential change,f and 
Trinity College would have retained the form of an in- 
stitution essentially Protestant, but framed on principles 
of the widest toleration. 

Having thus dealt with the College, the measure 
proceeded to reconstitute the University by vesting all 
its powers in a Board of twenty-eight members, virtually 
nominated by the authority which in Irish politics is 
not very favourably known as the Castle of Dublin. 
The original twenty-eight members were to be named 
in a schedule to the bill. The bill was brought in with- 
out the schedule ; and before the stage at which the 
schedule should have been added the measure came to 

* The bill, in fact, only extended the ' dispensation ' from the statutes 
already carried into effect by the Royal letter of 1793. That letter dis- 
pensed with the statutes so far as was necessary to enable Homan Catholics 
to become students and to take degrees ; the measure of Mr. Gladstone 
dispensed with them so as to enable all persons of any religious belief to 
become fellows or scholars, or to fill any office in the College. 

t In this respect it is fair to say that Mr. Gladstone's bill was more 
favourable to the maintenance of the Protestant character of the College 
than the measure which has been actually passed. A measure which leaves 
Trinity College the one College in a national University — in fact the 
national University — bears with it, in respect to its religious character, con- 
sequences very different from those which would have followed from one 
that deprived it of all pretence to that character. ^ 
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an end. For ten years these twenty-eight members 
were to keep their places if they lived so long. Vacancies 
occurring within that ten years were to be filled up 
alternately by the nomination of the Lord Lieutenant 
and that of the Council itself. At the end of ten years 
another system of election was provided, but the in- 
fluence of Government nomination would have been felt 
for many a year. The naming of the original twenty- 
eight in the bill would scarcely have altered this. The 
submission of the names to Parliament might have pre- 
vented the proposal of some outrageous appointment. 
But Parliament is not the tribunal to determine, or even 
to discuss, questions of personal fitness. The nomination 
of the Government must virtually have been accepted ; 
and the result would have been that, among the twenty- 
eight ordinary members of the University Council, espe- 
cially among the Roman Catholic portion of them, would 
have been found men the very last to whom the free 
choice of the Irish nation would entrust the control over 
national education. 

The nominated members of Council were to be 
supplemented by collegiate members elected by such 
' Colleges ' throughout the country as the Council 
might see fit to declare members of the University. 
As the bill was brought in it referred to a schedule 
in which some Colleges were to be named as members 
of the University ; but this schedule and a third 
schedule, which was intended to contain a number of 
well-framed University ordinances, like that which 
ought to have given the names of the Council, never 
found their way into the bill. It may, however, be 
assumed that if the bill had proceeded. Trinity College 
and the two Queen's Colleges which were preserved — 
that of Galway was doomed to destruction — would have 
been among those finally appearing in the schedule. In 
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addition to these, Mr. Gladstone, in his opening speech, 
stated his intention to propose the Presbyterian College 
in Derry, known as the Magee College, and the College 
known as the Catholic University^five Colleges in all — 
as original members of the new University. In 
addition to these any College affiliated by the Council, 
if it had fifty pupils matriculated as students in 
the University, would have been entitled to send one 
member to the Council. If it had 150, it would have 
sent two. No one acquainted with Ireland could 
suppose that the addition of these collegiate members 
would have prevented the Council from being really 
controlled by the Government nominees. 

To my mind this in itself would have been an 
insuperable objection. The intermeddling of Govern- 
ment in these matters is one of the greatest evils that 
attends the present mode of administering Irish affairs. 
A national University administered from the Castle of 
Dublin is in name and in effect an insult to the nation. 
Tnat nothing might be wanting to complete its sub- 
servience, it was specially enacted that the present 
Chancellor of the University was to be displaced, and 
the Lord Lieutenant for the time being was to be its 
Chancellor. During any vacancy in the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, the highest in rank of the Lords Justices, 
most probably the Commander of the Forces, was to fill 
the place of our Chancellor. It was the sending of the 
University, its Senate, and its authorities, to pass under 
the caudine yoke. 

The placing of the University under the control 
of a Council of Castle nomination was to convert 
Irish University education into a State machine, 
which might possibly have been worked to advance 
that which is supposed to be the English interest in 
Ireland ; very probably to forward the views of English 
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faction ; more likely still for the purpose of the coteries 
that for the time had the ear of the Castle or the 
ascendency in the Council; most certainly not for the 
benefit of Ireland or tKe development of her intellectual 
life. 

The University thus constituted was endowed with 
£12,000 a year from the revenues of Trinity College, 
with £10,000 a year from the Consolidated Fund, and 
with a further contribution from the surplus of the 
revenues of the disestablished Church ; the amount 
of the latter was not named. Mr. Gladstone estimated 
the revenues intended for the new University at £50,000 
a year. These revenues were all under the absolute 
control of the University Council. They were to be 
spent in providing for the expenses of the University 
examinations for degrees, in paying such Professors as 
the Council might see fit to appoint, in endowing Uni- 
versity Fellowships, tenable for five years — ^the holders 
of which were to have no duties to discharge— and, 
lastly, in founding exhibitions and bursarships for matri- 
culated students, the holders of which were to be under 
no obligation of residence or otherwise. These latter 
were, in fact, prizes for proficiency, not aids or helps, 
unless as the recipients themselves chose, to a coHegiate 
or any other education.* 

While the University had the power of appointing 
Professors, the bill expressly provided that no student 

♦ Mr. Gladstone, in bis opening speech; proposed ten fellowships of £200 
a year each, twenty-five exhibitions of £50, and 100 of £25, The exhibi- 
tions and bursarships could only be obtained within the first year after a 
student's matriculation, and were to be held, according to the period at 
which they were obtained, for three or four years. 

These prizes would have been the only ones open to all students of the 
University. In addition to the chance of competing for them, those students 
who were members either of Trinity or the Queen's Colleges would have 
been exclusively entitled to the scholarships and other emoluments existing 
in their own College. 
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in the University should be under any obligation to 
attend them. 

No provision whatever was made for the institution 
of any new Colleges. The Council had the power of 
declaring any College to be a member of the University ; 
but beyond this power (if I may use the expression, 
which would not, I suspect, have been altogether 
inappropriate) of creating new boroughs to return 
members to the University Council, it did not appear 
that this was to be attended by any practical result. 
No advantage was given in any way to any person by 
becoming a member of one of these * affiliated ' Colleges. 
In the new University the only * endowed Colleges ' 
would have been Trinity College and the Queen's 
Colleges of Dublin and Belfigi.st. 

The measure left collegiate teaching in Trinity 
College and the two Queen's Colleges to be provided 
out of the endowments they retained; in all other 
Colleges to depend upon their own unaided resources. 
The only new teaching machinery proposed to be created 
was that of the professorial staff, which, in the City of 
Dublin, the Council were empowered to create. It may 
be doubted how far these professors would have de- 
served the name of teachers in any sense that connected 
them with University education. There would have 
been no obligation on any student to attend their 
lectures. The enforcement of any such obligation was 
expressly prohibited by the bill. They would have 
been public lecturers much more than professorial 
teachers. In the former capacity they might, and 
probably would, have exercised some influence over 
society in the metropolis, and, as a portion of that 
society, over any of the students who might for any 
reason have been attracted to lectures which they were 
under no obligation to attend. 
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With the exception of the subjects of theology, 
mental and moral philosophy, and modern history, these 
professorships might have embraced every conceivable 
department of human knowledge. In many of these 
departments the contact with religion might have been 
at least as vital as it would be in some, at least, of 
the forbidden subjects. In lecturing on modern history 
a professor might very easily oflFend sectarian prejudice, 
but he could hardly strike at the foundation of all re- 
ligion, as might be done by a lecturer on any so-called 
science which might include in its investigations an 
inquiry into the origin of the world or of man. 

The only restrictions on these professors was the 
provision that the Council might punish, even by 
deprivation, 'any professor or other person having 
authority in the University, who, when in discharge of 
his functions as University officer, might, by word of 
mouth, writing, or otherwise, be held by them to have 
wilfully given oflFence to the religious convictions of any 
member of the University.' The protection would, of 
course, have applied to members of the Mahomedan 
or Jewish persuasion, as well as to alt who held any 
form of that which they might choose to call Christian 
belief. Such a prohibition would have been perfectly 
insufficient to prevent the dexterous inculcation of any 
infidel theory in scientific lectures. 

There was no limitation in the number or character 
of the Colleges to be affiliated. It did not appear what 
advantages were to be conferred upon those who became 
residents in the Colleges, as non-residents in any College 
were to be permitted to obtain degrees under such 
regulations as the Council might prescribe. 

This measure, as I have said, was condemned by the 
almost absolutely unanimous voice of the Irish nation. 
The reason of this is found in the nature of the pro- 
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posal. It failed to meet the wishes of the Irish people 
on the great question of religious teaching; it placed 
University education under the control of that which 
would have been in reality a Government Board. It 
reserved all public endowments for those Colleges in 
which the system of teaching was that strictly opposed to 
the wishes and convictions of the Roman Catholic people. 
While it left these Colleges richly endowed, it made no 
provision whatever for the education to which the Roman 
Catholic people have proved their devoted attachment. 
Nay, more ; in the prizes and emoluments reserved 
exclusively for the students of those Colleges, it pro- 
vided the means of attracting students from the other 
Colleges to their walls. In the professorships of the 
new University it established another Queen's College 
in the metropolis of Ireland. It formed a University 
which might be composed of small academic institutions 
scattered over every part of Ireland. In doing this it 
necessarily discouraged a resort to the College in Dublin 
which, if the Act had been accepted, would have repre- 
sented the present Catholic University. The eflfect of 
it on Trinity College would have been similar, except 
so far as it might have been counteracted by the peculiar 
prizes reserved for the students of that College. But, 
beyond all question, the tendency of the measure would 
have been to distribute collegiate teaching among a 
number of rural seminaries, a system incompatible with 
the maintenance of the high requirements of University 
education. It is not surprising that the belief was gene- 
rally entertained that the effect of it would be to establish 
a system calculated to degrade the standard of a Univer- 
sity degree. No one acquainted with Ireland could study 
its provisions without seeing plainly that its tendency 
was to lower all the University system; in fact to 
destroy all high-class University education in Ireland. 

e 2 
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Such, at least, was the opinion of its character which 
was almost universally formed. It was condemned by 
the vote of the Senate of the Dublin University ; it 
was rejected by the Roman Catholic prelates as entirely 
failing to redress the grievances of which Roman 
Catholics justly complained.* When it came to a 

• The resolutions of the Roman Catholic prelates, adopted on the 28th of 
February 1873, were nine in number. The first two condemned the mea- 
sure as unsuited to Catholic youth, as being framed on the principle of 
purely secular and mixed education -, the 3rd, 4th, and 5th were as 
follow : — 

3rd. ^ That the distinguished proposer of this measure, proclaiming as he 
does in his opening speech that the condition of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland in regard to University Education is " miserably bad " — " scan- 
dalously bad," and professing to redress this admitted grievance, brings 
forward a measure singularly inconsistent with his professions, because, 
instead of redressing, it perpetuates that grievance, upholding two out of 
three of the Queen's Colleges, and planting in the metropolis two other 
great teaching institutions the same in principle with the Queen's Colleges.' 

4th. ' That putting out of view the few Catholics who may avail them- 
selves of mixed education, the new bill, without its being avowed, in point 
of fact gives to Protestant Episcopalians, to Presbyterians, and to the new 
sect of Secularists the immense endowments for University Education in 

this country while to the Catholic University is given nothing ; 

and furthermore, the Catholic people of Ireland, the great majority of the 
nation, and the poorest part of it, are left to provide themselves with endow- 
ments for their Colleges out of their own resources.' 

5th. ' That this injustice is aggravated by aiiother circumstance. The 
measure provides that the degrees and prizes of the new University shall 
be open to Catholics ; but it provides for Catholics no endowed intermediate 
schools, no endowment for their one College, no well-stocked Library, 
Museum, or other collegiate requisite, no professorial staff, none of the 
means for coping on fair and equal terms with their Protestant or other 
competitors ; and then Catholics, thus overweighted, are told that they are 
free to contend in the race for University prizes and distinctions.* 

In the 6th resolution, the Bishops, as the legal owners of the Catholic 
University, refused their assent to the affiliation of that University to the 
new University, ' unless the pi'oposed scheme be largely modified.^ 

The 7th resolution was as follows : — 

* That we invite the Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland to use all con- 
stitutional means to oppose the passing of this bill in its present form, and 
to call on their Pftrliamentaiy representatives to give it their most energetic 
opposition.' 

And in their final resolutions they deteimined to present a petition to 
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second reading in the House of Commons all the influence 
of the Government could only obtain for it the votes of 
eleven Irish members. It is a significant fact that of 
its eleven supporters not one is now a member of that 
House. Two of them enjoy seats in the hereditary 
chamber; one was transferred there before the general 
election, the other was elevated after he had been a de- 
feated candidate at that election. 

The calm examination of impartial criticism must 
confirm the judgment of the Irish nation. I have no 
desire to revive an extinct controversy. The measure 
was but a makeshift, intended to satisfy the demand for 
some legislation, and framed with more thought of the pre- 
judices that were to be appeased or avoided than regard for 
the true interests of education in Ireland. One thing may, 
at least, with confidence be said, that it failed to satisfy 
the wishes or requirements of the people for whom it 
was intended. I may be pardoned for adding that the 
vision must be a singular one which could in its defeat 
see a very grievous calamity to the Irish nation. It 
really did nothing for Irish education, except in the 
establishment of fellowships, the only use of which 
was to help the graduates to a profession, and in its 
bursarships and exhibitions, which might have helped 
poor scholars to acquire an education. This is really the 
only thing of the slightest value that has been lost. 
The bill made no single provision to secure for any single 
Irishman a good education. This was left to the 
chances of those schools which existed independent of 
the statute, and which were to continue after its passing 
exactly as they did before. 

Parliament, embodying their previous resolutions and spraying for the 
amendment of the hUL* 

It is impossible to say that those resolutions in any manner misrepresented 
the effects of the measure ; very difficult to say that, if they, did not, it 
vrould have been possible for the prelates to have given it their assent. 
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As is the case with reference to most Irish questions, 
there has been a strange misapprehension as to the 
causes of that defeat. It is said every day that the 
downfall of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry was caused by his 
tampering with the demands of the Catholic hierarchy 
on the subject of Irish education. The bill was sup- 
ported by almost the whole strength of the Nonconformist 
party in the House of Commons. The fact that it was 
disapproved of both by the Senate of the University and 
by the Catholic prelates might suggest that there were 
reasons for its rejection which affected all classes. 

Comments still more unfounded have been made 
upon the resolutions which were passed at the meeting 
of the Catholic prelates, and which are said to have led 
to the I'ejection of the bill. Of the motives which 
led to its rejection by these prelates I have only the 
knowledge which public records supply. 

Their resolutions set out with singular clearness the 
grounds upon which they acted. The declarations so 
frequently made by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and, it must be added^ the experience 
of the Queen's Colleges, justified the assertion that those 
parts of the proposal which provided a mixed and purely 
secular education could not be regarded as supplying 
in any fair sense the wants of the Roman Catholic 
people. In those portions were included Trinity 
College, the two Queen's Colleges, and the whole pro- 
fessorial establishment of the University. All these 
were institutions upon which rich endowments were 
lavished to maintain a system of education unsuited for 
the use of Roman Catholics, and condemned by their 
Church authorities as actually antagonistic to their 
faith. 

But anyone reading the resolutions will see that this 
endowment of a great systeui of what was once called 
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^ godless/ but which might be fairly termed anti-Catholic 
teaching, is not assigned by the prelates as their sole 
reason for the rejection of the hill. There can be no doubt 
that they must have regarded these provisions as highly 
objectionable. But their refusal to accept of the bill is 
rested on the character of the measure, as it dealt with 
Roman Catholics receiving that which may be called 
Catholic in opposition to Secularist education. The bill 
recognised this education by aflSliating the Catholic 
University as one of the new Colleges; but, so recognising 
it, it left religious education to struggle unaided against 
Secularist education, supported by public moneys to the 
amount of nearly £100,000 a year. All that the bill 
provided for those availing themselves of the religious 
education was the power of obtaining a University 
degree through their own College, and an admission 
to compete for those exhibitions and bursarships and 
fellowships which were not reserved exclusively for 
those who enrolled themselves in the Secularist Colleges. 
Even in competing for the prizes which were left open 
to him, the student who preferred religious education 
entered on that competition under a great disadvantage 
compared with the Secularist student, who came to the 
contest with all the helps and aids of the appliances of 
learning which for him were richly provided by the 
bounty of the State. 

Pointing out these inequalities and injustices, the 
prelates came to the conclusion that they could not 
accept the proposed afl&liation of their own College unless 
the scheme were largely modified, and they condemned 
the measure as inadequate to redress those grievances 
which Mr. Gladstone had described in terms unusually 
strong even in his forcible and energetic diction. 
They did so after full deliberation, and availing them- 
selves of every assistance that could enable them to 
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understand the real pui'port of the measure. It is only 
the blindness of disappointed expectation or the bitter- 
ness of party spite that will not see in all the cir- 
cumstances the proof that their conduct was influenced 
by the highest patriotism and principle.* One of the 
great mistakes which were made by the framers of the 
bill was the miscalculation of the means by which their 
assent might be won. No doubt the bill offered in- 
ducements for that assent. It proposed to diminish 
the resources and the power of a rival College; it 
offered to the students in diocesan seminaries the 
power of obtaining degrees and the chance of obtaining 
the bursarships and the prizes for which provision was 
to be made. It is enough to say that these offers failed 
to secure the approval of the Catholic hierarchy to a 
measure which did not meet the requirements of the 
Irish people. Sure I am that this decision will long 
be remembered with gratitude and affection by the 
nation. 

^ I do not know that I am influenced in this judgment by an incident 
which was, I am not ashamed to say, the occasion to me personally of great 
satisfaction and even pride. 

A few days before the meeting of the prelates I was requested to prepare, 
for the use of the Bishops, in a plain form, a summary of the nature and 
effect of the provisions of the bill — a bill which was drawn, as most Acts of 
Parliament are drawn, in a verbiage which often prevents persons not 
accustomed to it from at once apprehending the real effect of the provisions 
that are intended to be passed. 

The paper which I prepared was printed and placed in the hands of the 
Bishops. That it was some aid to their deliberations I have the satisfaction 
of believing, from the vote of thanks with which they honoured me. I 
need not say that I endeavoured to execute my task with the most sacred 
fidelity, in giving an analysis, to the best of my ability and understanding, of 
the provisions of the bill. I need scarcely add that I did not presume to 
wander beyond the proper limits of that task ; but in making that analysis I 
could not but feel, perhaps more sensitively than if I had read the bill for 
another purpose^ both the mduce meats which it held out for its acceptance by 
the prelate^i, and its deficiencka in the provisiona without which no 
msBfitire of University education could renlly meet the just requirements of 
the people. 
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I cannot close this brief reference to the history of 
the rejection of this measure without adverting to a 
statement which has been made by one in authority — a 
statement eminently calculated to convey to the English 
mind an entirely erroneous impression of the circum- 
stances which attended that rejection. In his recent 
* expostulation ' on the subject of ' the Vatican Decrees/ 
Mr. Gladstone makes the strange and startling state- 
ment that, although he had, since the year 1870, felt on 
the subject of these decrees as he does now, he had con- 
cealed, or, at least, not stated his opinions until the rejec- 
tion of his University Bill by ' the Irish Roman Catholic 
prelacy ' had changed the situation. In that expostula- 
tion he writes thus : ' The Roman Catholic prelacy of 
Ireland thought fit to procure the rejection of that 
measure by the direct influence which they exercised 
over a certain number of Irish Members of Parliament, 
and by the temptation which they thus oflfered — the 
bid which they made to attract the support of the Tory 
^ Opposition.' * Their eflbrts,' he goes on to tell us, ^ were 
crowned with a complete success. From that time 
forward I have felt that the situation was changed, and 
that important matters would have to be cleared by 
suitable explanations. The debt to Ireland had been 
paid : a debt to the country at large had still to be 
disposed of, and this has come to be the duty of 
the hour.' 

This singular passage invites comments from which, 
as not relevant to the purpose of this tract, I refrain.* 

• 1 mighty with perfect relevancy, ask how possibly a debt to Ireland 
in the matter of University education was paid by framing a measure which 
was, with wonderful unanimity, rejected by the whole Irish nation ? or even by 
the rejection of the British House of Commons of a measure intended to re- 
medy the grievance which was admitted to exist? 

Leaving apart the consideration of * this new way to pay old debts,' 
there are others who might ask with reason, why, if the Vatican Decrees 
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It is Decessary to say a few words on the statement 
in reference to the action of the Roman Catholic 
prelates, in which they are charged witli ' oflFering 
a temptation ' — ' making a bid to attract the support of 
the Tory Opposition.' I do so because this implies 
that the opposition to the bill originated with the 
Bishops, and that the expression of their hostility in- 
duced the Conservative or, as Mr. Gladstone terms 
them, ' the Tory ' Opposition to seize on an opportunity 
of defeating a Ministerial measure. 

Such a statement wholly misrepresents the origin and 
nature of the opposition to the bill. It could only have 
been hazarded in a strange forgetfulness of all the facts. 

The opposition to the bill did not originate with the 
Roman Catholic prelates. Their resolutions on the sub- 
ject were not adopted until Friday, the 28th of February. 
The second reading of the bill was fixed for the follow- 
ing Monday, the 3rd of March. No one knew before- 
hand what the decision of the Bishops would be, 
although the friends of the Government confidently 
announced that it would be in favour of the measure. 
But on the day when, just on the eve of the second 
reading, their resolution was announced, public opinion 
in Ireland had already condemned the bill. The Con- 
were ft subject of such rital importance, Mr. Gladstone should for four years 
have kept this secret so successfully hidden in his own breast P At all events, 
from February 1873, the time of the rejection of his University Bill, the debt 
to Ireland having been paid, the debt to the country — by which we must 
understand the writing of the expostulation — had still to be disposed of and 
became the duty of the hour. Why was no hint given of this debt or this 
duty of the hour for two whole yeai's, in which many houra passed away P 
Why was Parliament dissolved a year afterwards, and an elaborate appeal 
made to the constituencies, without a single hint of the question which was 
the pressing duty of the hour ? Why, in the end, was the fulfilment of that 
duty the result of an accident — an angry retort upon some angry comments 
of Irish newspapers upon a chance expression in a tract defending Mr. Glad- 
stone's course upon the bill intended to suppress ritualistic observances in 
the English Church P 
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servative party had marshalled their forces and chosen 
their ground of battle to resist it ; and even among the 
Irish members sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House active measures had been taken to organise a 
resistance to its passing. 

There is no doubt that the resolutions of the Bishops 
gave strength and power to the opponents of the 
measure. I am quite sure that they influenced votes, 
and that the votes so influenced were more than suffi- 
cient to turn the scale on a division in which the majority 
by which the bill was defeated was only three.* But 
this is a state of facts wholly different from that which 
is conveyed in the statement that the Bishops made a 
bid for the support of the Tory Opposition. 

There was on that occasion bidding — and bidding by 
high personages — for support, but it was not from ' the 
Roman Catholic prelacy ' to ' the Tory Opposition,' nor 
yet from ' the Tory Opposition 'to ' the Roman 
Catholic prelacy.' 

Mr. Gladstone introduced his measure on the 13th 
of February. The speech in which he introduced it 

* The opinion of the Konian Catholic Bishops was A fact in the con- 
sideration of this question which ought to have had a great weight in 
determining the vote of anyone anxious to arrive at a right conclusion. 

It sometimes occurs to me that, with all our boasted liberality, we 
might, even in that respect, learn something from less enlightened days. In 
the year 1811, in the palmy days of Protestant ascendancy, the late Baron 
(then Mr. Leslie) Foster did not hesitate, in a letter written by him as a 
member of the Board of Education, to urge the propriety of consulting the 
prelates of the Eoman Catholic Church as to any plan of education intended 
for the Eoman Catholic people : — 

* Whatever plan may appear to this Board to be most elijiible, it should 
be laid before the heads of the Eoman Catholic clergy before our report. 
No person acquainted with the discipline of the Eoman Catholic Church 
in Ireland can doubt that on the sentiments of the Bishops will depend the 
degree of resistance or co-operation which such a plan would receive from the 
subordinates of their religion.' — See Baron Hughes's Letter to the Endowed 
Schools Commission of 1854. 
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carried away his audience,* and the impression produced 
in the House extended itself to the country. That 
impression lasted but a very few days. An interval of 
more than a fortnight was allowed between the first 
and second reading. Scarcely had the bill been 
printed when the real character of its provisions began 
to be understood and, once understood, to be con- 
demned. Opinion in Ireland was decisively expressed. 
The journals which at first had been disposed to approve 
of the measure joined in the condemnation. The revul- 
sion in public feeling was the stronger because men 
felt they had permitted a speech to lead them astray. 
The opposition to the bill had something of the ingre- 
dient of indignation which is created in men by the con- 
sciousness that they have in some sense been deceived. 
The Protestant Senate of the University of Dublin 
had anticipated the Bishops in their condemnation of 
the measure. The debates which took place for several 
days in that Senate, the only deliberative assembly in 
Ireland in which the provisions of the bill were dis- 
cussed, exercised a great influence on public opinion. 
In that assembly there were few dissentients to the 
condemnation which was pronounced upon the bill as 
lowering University education in Ireland. Even in 
that assembly a minority not large in number, but, I 
venture to say, not altogether uninfluential, had voted 
for a motion condemning it on the ground that it did 
not do justice to the claims of the Roman Catholic 
people.f 

* It would appear that only one Irish member was able to resist the 
immediate influence of that speech. In the midst of the tumult of appro- 
bation with which it was received, Mr. Mitchell Henry rose and declared 
his conviction that the measure which it indicated would never prove 
satisfactory to the Irish people. 

t On the 25th of February the University Senate met to consider the 
provisions of the Ministerial bill 
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All this, and more than this, had passed before the 
Bishops adopted those resolutions in which they are said 
to have been only bidding for the support of the Tory 
Opposition — resolutions in which they gave expression to 
an opinion which the whole country had already formed.* 

With every desire to speak of Mr. Gladstone with 
the respect which is so eminently due to his character, 
his genius, and the sympathy he has so often shown for 
Ireland, I cannot help saying that a statement like that 
on which I am compelled to comment is not the less 
mischievous because it was reserved to the eve of his 
divesting himself of the cares and the responsibilities of 
a great political leader. It was scarcely worthy of him- 
self to minister to a vulgar prejudice by the insinuation 

A petition to Parliament was submitted by the Provost and Senior 
Fellows against the proTisions of the bill. 

The discussions lasted several days. The most remarkable debate was 
that which followed a proposal of the Bev. Dr. Houghton to insert in the 
petition the following clause : — 

* That we fully admit that the Roman Catholics of L*eland have a just 
cause of complaint in the present condition of University education in this 
country, and we feel that the grounds of that complaint will not be removed 
by the Government proposal, which provides no endowment for denomina- 
tional Colleges, while it lowers the standard of education throughout the 
country to the permanent injury of all classes of Irishmen.' 

The motion was lost, on a division, by 42 to 12. In the minority were 
numbered two of the Senior Fellows, and it must be admitted that some of 
the speeches of those opposing the motion were far from expressing any 
irreconcilable hostility to its principle. 

On Thursday, the 26th, the Senate, by a majority of 46 to 6, adopted the 
petition, with amendments which made it a direct and imqualified prayer 
for the rejection of the bill. 

It is not too much to say that these debates in the University Senate 
excited a lively interest and produced a deep impression throughout Ireland, 
especially among the Roman Catholic portion of the people. 

* The members of the Catholic University have not the same oppor- 
tunity of meeting in Senate as those of the Dublin University. But their 
opinion was just as decidedly expressed. A memorial to the Roman Catholic 
Bishops was signed by nearly all the students and ex-students resident in 
Dublin, protesting strongly against the measure as one which, if passed in 
the form in which it was introduced, would be 'fcUal to the higher educa^ 
tion of Catholics,* 
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that there are Irish members who vote under the 
dictation of their Bishops ; and there is a vexed and 
angry tone in the very language which ahnost pain- 
fully suggests the feeling that the writer of the passage 
was influenced by a lingering feeling of resentment 
which we might have hoped Mr. Gladstone was both 
too wise and too generous to entertain. 

Tantsene animis coelestibiis ine. 

After all, although the angry passions of any of us 
may distort our views of recent events, they cannot alter 
the real import of those events. The University Bill 
of 1873 was rejected, not by any episcopal or party 
intrigue, but because it failed to meet the exigencies 
of the question with which it attempted to deal, and 
because it was condemned by all classes of the Irish 
nation. The resolutions of the prelates contain their 
own vindication. It is impossible to deny that they 
truly describe the unjust and unequal effects of the 
provisions of the bill ; and, accepting that description 
as accurate, it is impossible for any fair man not to 
feel that, in its profession of redressing the grievances 
of Roman Catholics, the bill was, to use an expression 
that has become classical in Irish politics, * a mockery, 

A DELUSION, AND A SNARE.' 

A very moderate acquaintance with the feelings of 
the Irish nation would have enabled any man to 
predict with certainty its fete. 

Those who hereafter deal with the question of Irish 
education may take warning from the failure of thia 
weak and ill-contrived measure. The boldest course in 
politics is generally the wisest ; and the Minister who 
will on this question think only of the educational j 
interests of Ireland, and will throw himself feorlesaJy n\ 
the sympathies of the Irish and the sense of juaHo^ 
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the English people, will have a far better chance of 
settling it than if he evaded great principles and 
yielded to petty prejudices in framing a measure which 
affects the highest interests of a nation. 

Perhaps, too, the study of this measure, although it 
proved abortive, may help us to the conclusion of the 
whole matter. The task of giving equality to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland in our University institu- 
tions is one yet to be begun. It is a task worthy of the 
highest genius that can be devoted to its accomplishment, 
worthy of the best efforts of any Minister who has 
the noble ambition of associating his name with institu- 
tions to which generations that are yet unborn will look 
in future times with reverence and respect. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

I HAVE already said that I do not intend in this tract 
to enter fully on the arguments in favour of the plan 
which it proposes. I have aimed at little more than a 
clear statement of that plan, and the suggestion of 
thoughts and reasoning which I leave it to my readers 
to follow out. I cannot, however, close these pages 
without a few words of comment on the general features 
of the proposal. 

Its leading principle is, no doubt, to secure for the 
Irish people a system of University education of which 
religious teaching shall be a part ; and, moreover, reli- 
gious teaching after their own convictions and in their 
own way. 

To vindicate this proposal it is enough to say that 
such is the system which the Irish people desire — the 
only one that will satisfy their wishes or meet their wants 
— the only one by which you can really make the ad- 
vantages of University education available to the nation 
at large. Any other system will fail in attracting to it 
those sympathies without which the best devised insti- 
tutions must fail. 

It is on this ground that I venture to appeal to a 
great and influential section of politicians, many of 
whom have shown a true and honest disposition to do 
justice to the Irish people, but whose convictions on 
the subject of edw^^aiMUMfm^^ opposed to thoBe 
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which that people entertain. There are those who 
earnestly and with a sincerity which no one can ques- 
tion desire a purely secular system of education. It is 
not necessary to argue with them on this question. It 
is enough to remind them that true liberality consists 
in meeting the wishes of the people, not in forcing on 
them measures to which their convictions are opposed, 
and that true statesmanship is that which will frame 
institutions suited to the feelings and the genius of each 
country. There is no wisdom in establishing insti-^ 
tutions which will be at perpetual war with the strong 
feelings of a nation. 

Even the great principle of religious toleration de- 
mands that on this question we should yield to the 
wishes of the Irish people. It has been well said that 
there is a religion in this question of education. There 
is a deep conviction in the heart of the Irish parent 
that education without religion is an evil and not a 
good. You violate his conscience, you wound his 
religious faith, when you bribe or compel him to accept 
an education of which his religious convictions — ^for 
they are religious convictions — disapprove. 

You object to an endowment for the teacliing of any 
religious faith. But you do not hesitate to insist on 
the endowment and establishment of a great system 
of education which the great majority of the Irish 
people believe to be the training up of the rising gene- 
ration in principles destructive of all their religious belief. 

There is only one way by which true Liberals can 
escape the conflict between their own principles of free 
government and the attempt to force their own views of 
education on the Irish people. True liberality can speak 
but one language. Let the Irish people have their own 
way. 

Of all political subjects that can be conceived, this 

H 
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question of education would seem to be one of the most 
purely domestic concern. It is a matter in which you 
can make no real progress without the cordial and 
hearty co-operation of the people. You must take the 
parent into partnership in your efforts to educate his 
child. To do so you must take his convictions, it may 
be even his prejudices, into account. Let us, in the 
name of true liberality, in the name of common sense, 
instead of making war upon all the Christian convictions 
of the people, conciliate that people to the institutions 
we frame, and we may rest assured that, in securing for 
those institutions the cordial attachment instead of pro- 
voking the hostility of the very people for whose good 
we profess to create them, we shall do more to advance 
the cause of enlightened education and to spread free 
opinions than we ever could do by a coercion which 
would not be the less odious because practised in the 
name of liberality and freedom. 

And perhaps I may venture to remind those with 
whom I am now reasoning that for the endowment of 
any collegiate institution I do not propose to take one 
penny from any English or Imperial fund. The surplus 
of the Church property is essentially and purely an 
Irish one. That property existed before an English 
monarch ever had authority over an acre of Irish soil. 
It was appropriated in early ages for purposes of piety 
and religion. Great and rich endowments were set 
apart for these uses by Irish munificence. When 
England assumed the management of Irish affairs there 
were Church endowments which, had they been pre- 
served, would now be sufficient to provide amply for 
the religious teaching of the whole nation, and leave 
rich provision for Universities and schools. All this 
property has been squandered away, except a miserable 
— miserable compared with the vast possessions of which 
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it is the remnant — a miserable surplus of five millions ; 
a sum not equal to one-half of that which has been 
spent out of Church property in disestablishing the 
Church. I pass by the fact that for three centuries the 
property intended for the benefit of the whole Irish 
people was applied nominally for the benefit of a small 
minority, in reality to create and maintain what was 
called an English, but which meant an anti-Irish, 
interest in Ireland. My complaint is a different one ; 
it is that the property is actually gone. All the great 
endowments which ought, on the disestablishment of the 
Church, to be available for national purposes are now 
represented by five millions of money. Had the property 
been preserved it would now form a fund of more than 
ten times the amount. 

I ask of any right-minded Liberal whether the Irish 
people are making an unfair demand if they ask for a 
small grant out of the remnant of these magnificent en- 
dowments for the purposes of an education suited to the 
• wishes and wants of the people. I might ask, is nothing 
due to the Catholic people of Ireland, whom English 
power so long deprived of all benefit from these endow- 
ments? Will the. granting of the poor pittance be any- 
thing like reparation for that gigantic wrong? Will 
not its refusal be the perpetuation of the very spirit of 
intolerance and injustice which prompted the infliction 
of that wrong? Will it not falsify and discredit all 
the declarations in which the Legislature has professed 
to renounce and abandon that spirit? Will it teach 
Ireland to see in the act of disestablishment any real 
desire to redress? The grant even of that pittance, if 
cordially and promptly made, would do much to make 
Irishmen believe that their English rulers had really 
abandoned the policy which so long trampled down the 
religion of the mass of the Irish people. No one can 

H 2 
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tell what that conviction would be worth to the peace 
of Ireland, and to the permanence of the connection 
between the countries. 

I know that there are those who will see with sur- 
prise this reference to the act of Church disestablishment — 
an act which proceeded on the maxim that revenues de- 
voted to the religious purposes of the whole people ought 
no longer to be applied for those of a small minority. 
I know it has been said that in this very legislation a 
general principle has been established which forbids us 
to maintain a University system of which religions 
teaching forms a part. No proposition was ever put 
forward more destitute of all foundation, either in 
reasoning or in fact. In fact it wholly fails; for the 
very men who urge the argument are i)reparing to 
maintain, in the reformed Trinity College, not only one 
form of worship, but two at the least. Even the bill 
of Mr. Gladstone, the author of the disendowment, left 
Trinity College free to provide any religious instruc- 
tion the authorities thought fit., provided it was not 
made compulsory on any student to receive it. 

But a moment's reflection will show how utterly 
groundless the argument is. I have, let me say, a great 
distrust of political reasonings which are rested on 
general principles. In most instances a resort to them 
is an evasion of the considerations which ouorht to 
determine any question of practical politics. You cannot 
find a general algebraic formula by the blind application 
of which you may solve all the problems that from time 
to time may arise in the aflPairs of men; * dolus versatur 
in generalibus ' is a maxim, the application of which to 
practical politics is abundantly justified by the experience 
of this generation. 

But, in the name of common sense, upon what does 
the argument nst? The Act of Parliament that dis- 
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established the Church was not mtended to make the 
people less religious than they were before. It was not 
intended to make even the disestablished Church less 
distinctive than it was before. The Irish people, it was 
assumed, would have exactly the same ecclesiastical 
establishments that they had before, although voluntary 
contributions must now sustain them all. 

Then is this a precedent to be copied in legislation 
in which we propose not to disendow a University but to 
endow it? It does, indeed, lead us to the conclusion 
that no one religious persuasion has any exclusive right 
to these endowments, but it carries us no further. 
We absolutely refuse to follow in our University legis- 
lation the precedent of the Church Act. By the provi- 
sions of the Church Act we have no endowed Church. 
If the analogy is really to guide us the inference is that 
we should have no endowed University. 

If it does not prove this it proves nothing. But if 
we are to have endowed Universities, and if, for all practical 
purposes, religious teaching is, from the feelings of the 
nation, an essential part of a University, what is there 
in the disestablishment of the Church that obliges us to 
leave this out ? If we give a University we must give 
that which will answer the purposes of one, and answer 
it according to the constitution of the people for whom 
we intend it. We do not give this if we banish all 
religious teaching. As reasonably might it have been 
proposed to carry out the principle of religious equality 
in relation to Church endowments by establishing a new 
Church from which all distinctive religious teaching 
should be rigidly excluded, and whose religious services 
should be so framed that persons of all the diflPerent 
religious persuasions ought, in the opinion of. the 
framers of those services, to be perfectly content to 
unite in their use. 
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These are arguments which I may address even to 
those who would most widely dissent from the prin- 
ciple of religious education. But if I rest the appeal 
to them upon grounds the justice of which they must re- 
cognise and to which they ought to yield, however much 
they might wish that the Irish people took other views 
upon this question, I do not do so from any wish to 
conceal my own convictions. There is that in man's 
nature — call it what you will, the ' spiritual,' the ' emo- 
tional,' or by whatever name you will — which is as real 
a part of our being as our intellectual qualities, or even 
as our physical frame; to neglect this in education is to 
omit the training of the highest and noblest faculties of 
man. But to this portion of man's nature — to its instinc- 
tive yearnings after realities that are not within the 
poor range of our senses — you can only present a belief 
in the existence of something higher and better than 
ourselves. But to do this is religious education; erro- 
neous, imperfect, it may be, but it is nevertheless reli- 
gious education. The very constitution of human nature 
compels us to this. If we believe in any religion, it is 
this religion that we must present to the youthful mind. 
If that religion be true, to teach it imperfectly is to teach 
it wrongly; not to educate in belief is to educate in un- 
belief. It is vain to separate religious and general 
education. You must teach religiously or you must 
teach irreligiously. To the education of youth with 
especial force apply the words, * he that is not with me 
is against me.' The man who undertakes to educate 
the young without teaching them religion is doing all in 
his power to make them irreligious in after life. It was 
by the deep requirements of human nature that in all 
ages the best and wisest of men have been found to 
make reverence and respect for religion an essential part 
of the education of the young. 
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No one, I am sure, will understand me as making any 
statement so absurd as that knowledge cannot be com- 
municated on many subjects without the slightest 
reference to religion ; nay, that this is true of perhaps 
the greater portion of the knowledge we acquire in 
education. Yet it is not, after all, perhaps, so easy to 
draw the line between knowledge that is purely secular 
and that which involves contact with religious belief. 

But this is not the question. A man is not educated 
when he is taught mathematics or astronomy. His 
education does not consist wholly even of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; it is made up of the impressions 
which all his surroundings have upon his mind. In 
collegiate life these impressions will depend upon the 
manner in which religion is treated in the College. 
Collegiate institutions may be so framed as to impress 
upon the mind of every student the daily lesson that 
religion is a matter of secondary importance, that 
there is no certainty in religious belief, and that the 
real end of his existence is to acquire the knowledge 
of material things which will fit him to make his way 
in the world. It is well and necessary that, amid the 
pursuits of material knowledge, the young man should 
be surrounded with something that may remind him 
that he has a higher destiny than any which these 
pursuits can ever realise, hopes greater than they 
ever can unfold, and faculties and aspirations which 
all the knowledge he can acquire by them can never 
satisfy. 

And surely to those of every creed who believe in 
the Christian revelation there is reason for asking if 
this is just the time when we ought to sever religious 
teaching from any portion of our education. No one 
can read the signs of the times without perceiving that 
men's minds are agitated everywhere by doubts and 
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perplexities as to the very foundations of all religious 
belief. Within twenty years the tone of society is 
completely changed. Opinions are now everywhere 
avowed which but a few years ago nobody would have 
promulgated in mixed companies^ In England, and 
even in Ireland, there are many who think it fashion- 
able, and a mark of superior intellect, to express a 
refined scepticism. Nothing could more indicate how 
far even in Ireland we have gone upon this path than 
the strange spectacle which was witnessed at the open- 
ing of the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast. There may be those who will think that 
enough has been said on this subject already, and that 
it is one which is too far past to be now made the 
subject of comment. Such a feeling is exactly the 
proof how far the public mind of the upper classes 
of Ireland is becoming reconciled to attacks upon the 
Christian faith, 

Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 

But surely such an occurrence was more than a pass- 
ing cloud upon a summer sky; although, be it remem- 
bered, even small clouds are tokens which the wise do 
not disregard. 

In the view which I am taking of the question of 
education this incident is far too important and signifi- 
cant to be entirely passed over. One clothed with the 
official authority of the president of that Association took 
the occasion of his official position to deliver an address, 
in which he deduced, fix>m speculations which are 
called scientific, conclusions which Jie directly and 
boldly put forward as subversive of all known forms of 
religious belief. The address was not only tolerated, 
but rewarded with a unanimous vote of thanks, in a 
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mixed assembly convened in the capital of Protestant 
and religious Ulster. 

I know it may be said that this was but a proof of the 
' liberality ' of those who recognised the perfect freedom 
of thought and of inquiry, and were ready to give 
their due meed of praise to intellectual power of research, 
no matter how inconsistent with their own opinions 
or convictions might be the result at which that research 
was said to have arrived. But something very different 
from this was involved in the approval of that address. 
With all the authority of an Association professing, no 
matter how truly or untruly, to represent the scientific 
thought and intellect of this generation, a statement 
was given to the Irish public that certain theories of 
the origin of the world were now established to be untrue, 
and, more than this, that these theories were inconsistent 
with the beliefs that are plainly taught in the revelation 
which is the foundation of all Christian faith. Either 
assertion was unsuited to the place from which, and the 
occasion on which, it was put forward. The address 
threw all the authority of the British Association on 
the side of unbelief. I cannot but think that if Irish 
public opinion was as sensitive as it once was upon this 
subject, the sanction thus given would hardly have 
been permitted to pass unchallenged. 

But, let me ask, will not the same liberality that 
saw nothing to be disapproved of in such an address 
from the president's chair of the British Association be 
equally tolerant of similar sentiments delivered from the 
chair of one of the professorships in our reformed or 
unchristianised University? When indiflFerence to 
religious belief is made the principle of the existence of 
that University, what right, what power, is there to 
prevent the professor of any science or so-called science 
from pointing out to his class all the conclusions to 
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which he may think the teachings of his science lead. 
Are we really prepared for this? Will any man tell me 
that he would desire that the address which has excited 
so much attention at Belfast should be delivered sur- 
rounded by ' all the pomp and circumstance ' of academic 
authority, from the professorial chair, or, it may be, the 
Provost's seat in the Dublin University? Is there any 
believer in the truth of Christianity who would desire 
that his son should be subject to such teaching as a part 
of his University education ? But who will assure us 
that with our new arrangements this will not take 
place — that it may not happen, before even a few years 
have passed, that the same or another Tyndall may tell 
us from those seats that aU the beliefs which have 
sustained the hearts of men for eighteen centuries must 
yield and be crushed before the inexorable discoveries 
of the new Gospel of man's origin and fate, and from 
the College of Usher, of Berkeley, of Bedell, and of 
Magee, the voice of authority come forth to proclaim 
that no creative power was exerted in the making of 
man upon the earth ; that the belief in man's creation 
by God is but the dream of an ' anthromorphic * super- 
stition that has vanished before the light of scientific 
truth; that the book of Genesis is a poem; and that all 
the mysteries of our being are solved by the chance 
meeting of atoms moving from an infinite period of time 
through the regions of illimitable space, and the power 
that resides in material substance containing the 
' potency and promise of all terrestrial life ' ? 

I would avert this, I must say, profanation from our 
old College, even at the cost of doing justice by giving 
my Rcxnan Catholic countrymen the perfect freedom 
of religious teaching in a College of their own. 

Let no man misunderstand me. I know how vain 
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would be the attempt to stay or check the progress or even 
the eccentricities of human thought. To fear for religion 
the investigations of science or research is the evidence 
of weakness, not of strength, of belief. Wherever 
research into nature leads us we ought boldly and 
fearlessly to follow, with but one thought and one anxiety, 
that of attaining to the truth. 

He who has a well assured belief in a Supreme 
Power will feel that wherever his furthest researches 
lead him — in the far-off fields of his deepest inquiries — 
even ' if he take the wings of the morning and remain 
in the uttermost parts of the sea,' there will that Power 
be found. In the very confidence of his faith he will 
not shrink from the discovery of any fact, however it 
may seem opposed to the religious convictions of his 
mind. If he feels these convictions to be true, he will 
feel also that further investigation will reconcile and 
harmonise apparently conflicting truths. He will not 
stay, but the more earnestly pursue the investigation in 
that spirit of cautious and reverent inquiry which best 
befits the reacher after truth. As well might we attempt 
to put chains upon the winds of heaven as to fetter 
the free thought of man. ^ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth ;' but even in the 
ravings of its wildest tempests we hear the voice of its 
Creator speaking in the storm, and even in the most 
wilful and wayward wanderings of the human intellect, 
even in those times in which its most daring specula- 
tions startle, when we almost question the source from 
which they are derived, and are sore perplexed to tell 
whither they are leading us, we still recognise the 
workings of that mysterious power of immeasurable 
thought with which the great Creator endowed our 
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nature when he breathed into the first human form the 
breath of life, and man became* a living soul. 

But knowing and feeling all this — ^knowing it so 
truly, feeling it so deeply, that I would not, even if I 
could, put stay or check upon the unmeasured progress 
of human thought — I also know and feel that it is one 
thing to give perfect freedom to the speculations of the 
human mind, and another and a very different thing to 
invest those speculations with the authority that belongs 
to those whom we appoint as the instructors of the 
rising generation, as the teachers of men in that time of 
their life which is the period of confidence, of suscepti- 
bility to impression, when knowledge is more or less 
taken upon trust. But more than this, if we have a 
belief in the Christian revelation, is it not fitting that 
in our great educational institutions we should make 
provision for its teaching and its defence? Is it 
unwise — if I may continue the analogy — to pro- 
vide some refuge against these storms, which may in 
their progress bring ruin, even though in the end 
they expand and purify the air? Are we forbidden 
to profit by the experience of all ages, and not fore- 
cast the time when the pride of human intellect, 
rejecting the restraints of religion and contemptuously 
disregarding the facts of religious history, may lead 
men and nations not into truths, but into the wildest 
and most destructive eiTors? There are signs abroad, 
clear and distinct, of a coming struggle, nay, of one 
that is already come ; a struggle not between any one 
Christian Church and its opponents, bpt between 
Christianity itself and the denial of all revelation and 
all providence. I desire that the authority of the 
institutions of a Christian country should be on the 
side of Christianity; that in our Irish University we 
should not recklessly and wildly fling away all those 
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traditions of past ages which have associated the very 
name of University with the maintenance of the 
Christian faith. I do not desire that the voice of 
infidelity should be heard teaching from the high seats 
of learning in our land. I do not desire that unbelief 
should gain that tremendous sanction which it does gain 
when from our national temples of knowledge religion 
is driven out. I do desire that the voice of authority 
should be heard from those seats and those temples, 
still handing down to new generations the faith and the 
traditions of the olden time. 

And surely, if on this solemn subject I may speak all 
that is passing in my mind, in that struggle a Protes- 
tant community will need the aid of such institutions 
more than the Roman Catholics. In the latter, strictness 
of discipline, submission to authority, the whole genius 
and spirit of the system supply elements of cohesion 
and strength which are wanting in the less organised 
framework of the Protestant Church. If the members 
of that Church refuse to join in seeking for freedom in 
religious teaching, and give up their own College to 
secularism rather than accede to it, the day is not 
distant when the best friends of that Church will un- 
availingly regret that they rejected the opportunity of 
securing a safe and an honoured place in a national 
University in which Christian teaching would still be 
maintained. 

I cannot pursue these hints; but is there anyone 
dull enough not to see that the new system cannot last? 
May I venture to reason with those who suppose that in 
all that has been done, or all that may be done, in secular- 
ising Trinity College they have set agitation at rest? 
You have but given it tenfold force and tenfold reason. 
You have admitted that in this matter of University 
education the Roman Catholics have a grievance which 
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must be redressed. Two or three years will make it a 
matter of demonstration that your new system has 
aggravated instead of redressing the grievance. Your 
University will be regarded as an aggressive one against 
the Catholic religion — a system of proselytism, bribing 
men by the oflfers of emolument to desert the principles 
and the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
life of your new University will be one of contest with 
the religious feelings of the people. Instead of the 
respect and affection with which, notwithstanding its 
Protestant character, Trinity College is now regarded, it 
will become the object of bitter, if not fierce, hostility. 
In the meantime the attachment of Protestants will be 
alienated by the surrender of its Protestant character. 
The mass of the people will still press for a Catholic 
University; as the old College declines that demand will 
acquire new reason and fresh force. These are days in 
which the will of the great mass of the people is sure, 
in the long run, to prevail ;* and in a very few years you 
will discover, when it is too late, that you had the 
power to fritter away and destroy your own Protestant 
institutions ; you had not the power to prevent the Irish 
people having those Roman Catholic ones for which they 
wish. 

Even in the narrow view of their own interests as a 

* I should be soi*ry that this passage should be interpreted as referring to 
that establishment of self-government in Ireland^ which I know must come 
sooner or later, and which, I firmly believe, will come in a very few years. 
The experience of Irish affairs abundantly proves that, under our present 
system of government, whenever the interests of English party require it, 
the popular, or what is supposed to be the popular, will of Ireland' eterls 
an influence which controls the course of legislation. I am quite sure that 
if the final settlement of this question is arranged, as very probably it may 
be, by an Irish Parliament, it will be adjusted with more regard to the 
feelings and wishes of Irish Protestants than it will be if ever it is settled 
by a hurried concession to catch votes in a scramble between two English 
parties at Westminster for place. 
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religious community, I am sure that the true policy of 
Irish Protestants is steadfastly to maintain their own 
principles of religious education, conceding to others 
that which they claim for themselves. But the subject 
must be viewed with reference to other and higher 
considerations. Never was there a time when it was 
more necessary to bear in mind that ' man does not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.' The sublime truth has an applica- 
tion to national even more direct than it has to indi- 
vidual life. The nation that rests on its material 
prosperity for its greatness is not far from its fall. The 
higher life of a nation, like that of the individual, con- 
sists in the things that are not material. 

These are truths which all the tendencies of social 
progress and of the advance of modem society lead men 
to forget. These are not the days when we should 
abandon those old institutions that keep the recollec- 
tion of them in the national mind. They are days in 
which we ought not, by tearing the religious element 
from the heart of our collegiate institutions, to impress 
upon our youth the lessons of that low materialism 
which is too much and too subtly pervading our social 
system, and take from the memories of collegiate life 
all that really elevates and ennobles them, all that makes 
them elevating and ennobling to the man. 

And shall I be told by Protestants— by Protestants, 
the assertors of the right of private judgment, the 
upholders of religious freedom — that we cannot do this 
in Ireland; that we must abandon for our country all 
these great principles because the majority of the Irish 
people abide by the faith of their fathers, the faith 
which is professed by millions throughout Christendom ? 
Such an argument has but one logical conclusion^ the 
repeal of the Emancipation Act and the exclusion of 
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our Roman Catholic countrymen from all civil rights. 
To deny to them a system of University education which 
we would give to them if they were Protestants is to 
make religion the ground of refusing them a full parti- 
cipation in civil privileges.* 

Shall I be told that this proposal is one to hand over the 
education of the country — to use the common cant that 
CO vers a multitude of follies — to ' Ultramontane' control? 
If men would say exactly what they mean by Ultra- 
montane control there would be something definite in 
the objection. If it be meant that the proposal places 
tlie whole education of the country under the control 
of the prelates or clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
I deny it. It provides amply and fully for Protestant 
education, both in the primary schools and in the Univer- 
sity system. Even in the case of the Roman Catholic 
people it gives no compulsory power to any clerical 
authority ; it makes it no condition of education that 

* Such was Mr. Gladstone's opinion in 1873. He thus spoko in intro- 
ducing his University Bill on the 13th of February in that year : — 

' I cannot wonder that apprehensions as to Ultramontane influence should 
enter into the minds of the British public whenever legislation affecting 
the position of the Homan Catholics in Ireland is projected ; and we cannot, 
I think, be surprised that the influences which appear so forcibly to prevail 
within the Roman Communion should be regarded by a great portion of the 
people of this country with aversion, and by some portion of them with 
unnecessary dread. It appears to us that we have one course onlyto take 
and one decision only to anive at with respect to our Homan Catholic 
fellowH8ubjects. Do we intend or do we not intend to extend to them the 
full benefit of civil equality on a footing exactly the same as that on which 
it is granted to members of other religious persuasions ? If we do not, the 
conclusion is a most grave one j but if the House be of opinion that it is 
neither generous nor politic, whatever we may think of this ecclesiastical 
influence within the Roman Catholic Church, to draw distinctions in matters 
purely civil adverse to our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen — if we hold 
that opinion let us hold it frankly and boldly, and having determined to 
grant measures of equality, so far as it may be in our power to do so, let us 
not attempt to stint our actions in that sense when we come to the execution 
of that which we have announced as our design.' 
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the people shall submit to any ecclesiastical super- 
vision or control. I admit it permits them to do so if 
their conscience tells them it is their duty ; but, as far 
as is possible in any system, each individual parent is 
left free to choose his own mode of education. In the 
University system he is absolutely so. He may, if he only 
exercises due diligence, pass his child through the Uni- 
versity and let him obtain his degree without his ever 
hearing the voice of Christian teaching. He may do 
the same while he brings him up in the strictest forms of 
any religious persuasion to which he is himself attached. 
The Roman Catholic parent is just as free as the Pro- 
testant. He is under no compulsion to submit his son 
to a collegiate system under the control of the ministers 
of his Church. I propose to give him the opportunity of 
doing so if he wishes. This is just what 1 am bound to 
do if I maintain the principle of religious freedom — ^if 
I do not make the conscience of Protestant zealots the 
measure of his obligations.* 

* If by the objection be meant that the proposed College would train up 
its students in a narrow or illiberal bigotry, or fail to give them the advan- 
tages of a high and general education, the apprehension is utterly unfounded. 
In Irish Catholic seminaries there is not the slightest disposition to limit 
scientific or general education. There is, on the contrary, an earnest and 
manifest anxiety on the part of their managers to impart to their pupils an 
education of a higher class than might be supposed to be called for by the 
circumstances of many of them in life. I need not point to all the con- 
siderations which would ensure that the same thing must occur in the new 
Catholic College even if we had not the guarantee of the past conduct of the 
men who are likely to be its managers and teachers. Abundance of unsus- 
picious testimony has been borne to the liberality and excellence of the 
teaching afforded in the Catholic University. 

Upon the first point we can happily refer to experience. We have had 
opportunity of judging of its training, and I believe that I may confidently 
appeal to those acquainted with the Roman Catholic gentlemen educated 
there whether they are not just the men upon whom they would unhesita- 
tingly depend for true and genuine liberality of sentiment and honest and 
manly independence of thought. An exemption from anything like bigotry 
or intolerance is a characteristic of everyone I know who has received his 

I 
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our Roman Catholic countrymen from al^ .em bands over 
To deny to them a system of University ;/ztrol of any body, 
we would give to them if they wer'^yt? are, indeed, those 
make religion the ground of refr j^ication of Ireland shall 
cipation in civil privileges.* Jth-^y ^^^ *^® Secularists, 
Shall I be told that this r .' y education must be given 
education of the countr ./^^ng. They form a sect, 
coversa multitude of ^ ^^^'^^aracter of those who compose 
If men would say ^./-^^in their number. The pecu- 
montane centre' .^^.\^^f^t happens to be rejected by the 
the objection . ''fy^^Lrity of the Irish nation. But their 
the whole , •'•^/^'^^ our schools and Universities should 
ofthepr I'C^A'J^rdiflg to their own views; that is, in 
1 den^ '•*'^^ the whole education of the country shall 
edur A|^ '^fer *^ them. I know of no other demand 
sit het^^^e^^^ being made. There were days, both 
Y ^^t&fld *^^ Ireland, when no man could teach 



jf, -, ^ihout the licence of the Bishop. Up to very 

fi^t tim^s there were Roman Catholic countries in 

f^^ the law prohibited all education that was not 

deT *^® control of the Church. Laws of the same 

^a.t\^ were, for a century after the revolution, cruelly 

^ force in our own. 

location in that place. It has heen my privilege to be present and take 
purt <Mi some of those occasions when students of the University have been 
^ed on to deliver those addresses which are part of the proceedings of 
^eir historical society. They have always been marked not only by great 
Ability and evidences of a general and varied knowledge, but by an entire 
freedom of inquiry and thought, which, in addresses delivered in the presence 
of the University authorities, proved that those who uttered them did not 
feel that they were under any restraint, or that their studies are expected to 
be narrow or confined. 

My experience is that the students of that University are a body of 
young men as liberal, as manly, and as independent as the students of any 
College in th6 United Kingdom. 

I know not what value will be set upon this personal testimony. I 
do know that it will be confirmed by that of others, which will carry more 
weight. From myself it is extorted by the claims of justice and of truth. 
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While the Protestant Church-was established many 
of its clergy asserted that they were, by the law and 
the constitution, the guardians of the education of all 
the inhabitants, and that the State ought to support 
no system of education except that which they con- 
trolled. I know that the Roman Catholic prelates have 
declared that Roman Catholics ought not to accept an 
education from which their control and superintend- 
ence are shut out ; I know that the Protestant clergy 
have made their most solemn declaration against any school 
from which the reading of the Bible is excluded ; but 
these latter are demands affecting the education of their 
own people. In the present day I know of no demand 
that is made by any body of men, except this little sect 
of Secularists, that the whole education of the country 
should be handed over to themselves. 

But the real meaning is, that if we gave the Roman 
Catholic people freedom in this matter of education, in 
practice they would prefer the education which would 
be under the control of their clergy, and that the 
result would be that they would be taught doctrines 
of which the objectors disapprove. I believe that this 
would be so. But is this a reason for refusing them 
justice ? Beneath this objection there lies a question 
that is broader and deeper than the objection itself. 
There never can be real religious peace in Ireland 
until we honestly and in sincerity renounce the policy 
of any interference, covertly or otherwise, with the 
Roman Catholics in respect of the teaching of their 
Church. If, indeed, aggressions were made by any 
Church upon public liberty, these aggressions must 
be sternly but openly resisted. If force or violence 
or fraud were employed by Catholic or Protestant 
to coerce the meanest individual in the land into 
submission to any authority to which he did not wish 
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to yield, the law, which protects personal freedom, must 
be impartially maintained, as no doubt it would be, by 
our Courts of Justice. But the interference of which 
I speak is the effort, by devices introduced into the ad- 
ministration of affairs like education, to withdraw from 
the teachings of their religion the voluntary submission 
of the people. Until all interference of this kind is in 
good faith and sincerity abandoned — until an anti- 
Catholic policy ceases to influence the mode in which 
Government deals with a Catholic people — there never 
can be religious peace in Ireland, nor, let me add, will 
the government of the country be administered upon 
the true principles of religious freedom or even religious 
toleration. But in truth even this is but part of a larger 
and broader principle — a principle that is almost an 
axiom in political science, but which, unhappily, in Irish 
statesmanship has no place. The Government of any 
country ought to be one in sympathy with its people, 
and not one in which they feel the constant pressure of 
a power that is alien to their feelings, and which, 
therefore, they not unnaturally regard as hostile to their 
interests.* 



* I may, perhaps, bo forgiven, if I venture to reproduce, from the tract 
to which I have already referred, the following passage, in which, ten years 
ago, I expressed sentiments upon this subject which I feel now as strongly 
as I did then : ' I confess I entertain no exalted opinion of the political 
wisdom which distracts itself with the crossings and genuflexions of little 
girls in a convent school. But I have more than a contempt, I have a 
thorough hatred, for that system of petty, but not the less galling, tyranny, 
which delights in the torment which consists in thwarting and vexing 
the instincts and feelings of those with whom it has to do. In Ireland, I 
am sure, more ill-will and discontent is caused by such ill-advised and 
paltry interferences than by matters which supply graver causes of com- 
plaint. The life of a community, as of an individual, is, after all, made up 
of little things. None of us would like the companion who was all day 
long thwarting us in little things. And no people can be attached to a 
Government which is constantly interfering with their feelings and their 
wishes by a thousand annoyances, that are not the less vexatious because 
they are mean.* 
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On the question of religion the disregard of this 
maxim is peculiarly unwise. The attempt to carry 
on a petty warfare against the religion of a nation, 
especially a nation which feels upon this subject as 
strongly as the Irish do, is utterly inconsistent with any 
liberal or enlightened political philosophy. Is it really 
consistent with any religious principle ? Its only 
effect, even if it could be successful, is to weaken the 
power of their religion over the minds of the people. 
Is this an object at which we can feel sure it is right 
to aim? 

In these pages I have no room or place for theo- 
logical discussion; but let me ask of any Irishman or 
any person, Irish or English, who will have a voice in 
deciding this question, whether he has no misgiving 
of the policy of attempting to weaken the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, in this 
instance even at the cost of degrading all Irish 
education and lessening the influence of Christianity 
itself? In the first place it will fail. The Roman 
Catholic Church has, as I have pointed out, re- 
sources which enable her to bear up against the 
want of those institutions with which Protestantism 
cannot so well dispense. But I would further ask of 
anyone, no matter what extreme Protestant opinions 
he may hold, to think of all that the Roman Catholic 
Church has done, and is doing, for the Irish people. 
Let him judge it by the manner in which it has brought 
to the hearts of the Irish people a knowledge of those 
great truths which he himself accepts as essential. 

In the humblest cottage in the land he will find 
among its inmates a knowledge of those truths. With 
all that he himself most values he will find man and 
woman and child familiar. In knowledge of our common 
Saviour, in a belief in his Divine mission, in love of that 
Saviour, in reverence for God, in all the pious charities 
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of life, in submission to the Divine Will in misfortune, 
in hope and trust in the Providence of a Heavenly 
Father, in all the beliefs and aspirations which may 
excite the smile of the philosopher, but which are the 
hopes and the sustainment of Christians in every country 
and in every clime ; in all these things he will find that 
the Irish people will not suffer by a comparison with 
the most favoured people upon earth. 

And if, as he contemplates the deep and reverent 
piety, the undoubting faith, and the large-hearted 
charity of the Irish peasant, he asks himself by what 
teaching all this has been brought about, although that 
teaching may not conform in all things to his notions, 
he will, if he loves Christianity better than his sectarian 
prejudices, hesitate long and often before he will destroy 
or weaken the teaching that has produced these results, 
until at least he is quite sure that he can replace it by 
one that will do as much. 

To the mind that feels the solemnity of these things, 
the responsibility that would rest on him who would 
interfere with anything that can bring the influence of 
Cliristian teaching to bear on man, they suggest con- 
siderations from the force of which it is difficult for 
anyone who believes in the truth of that teaching to 
escape; above all difficult for anyone who freely and 
unreservedly accepts the principle of respecting freedom 
of conscience and acknowledges the right of each man 
— ^the right as far as human laws are concerned — ^to 
judge for himself. K there be a Roman Catholic parent 
who, sending his child to that University life which 
often brings him in contact with the trials and tempta- 
tions of the world, desires, in the exercise of his judg- 
ment, that that child, in all his collegiate life, shall have 
the guidance of a religious training — ^who wishes to 
guard his belief by the influence of religious instruc- 
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tion, and to guard his conduct by a constant regard to 
the observances of his Church — I do not envy the man 
who wUl take on himself the responsibility of denying 
him that right. 

And it may be, after all, that by an appeal to higher 
although simpler maxims, we may solve a problem which 
all the most elaborate calculations of political ex- 
pediency may fail to make plain. Of all the maxims 
that, through the lapse of eighteen hundred years, have 
come down to us from Him who spake as never man 
spake, that which bears the strongest marks of its 
Divine origin is the golden rule which tells us * to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto us.' In 
an humble effort to obey the teaching of that Divine 
precept, I will struggle in this great matter of education 
to do unto my Roman Catholic brother as I would he 
should do unto me. 
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Sz'o. i6s. 

The Senses and the 
Intellect. 

By A. Bain, LL.D. Prof 
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Mental and Moral 
Science; a Compendium of 
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By A. Bain, LL.D. 
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Hume's Treatise on Hu- 
man Nature. 

Edited, with Notes, &c. by 
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2 vols. Sfl/0. 2Ss. 

Hume's Essays Moral, 
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2 vols. Svo. 2$S. 
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Works. 
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Miscellaneous Writings 
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Thesaurus of English 
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fied and arranged so as to 
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By P. M. Roget, M.D. 
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A Practical Dictionary 
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Languages. 
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By Anthony Rich, B.A. 

Third Edition, Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 

The Mastery of Lan- 
guages; or, the Art of 
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Second Edition. Svo. 6s, 

A Practical English Dic- 
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tionary adapted for the use 
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con. 

By H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
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A Lexicon, Greek and 
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A General Dictionary 
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Historical; forming a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. 
By A. Keith Johnston, 
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The Public Schools A tlas 
of Modern Geography. In 
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by Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 
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The Universe and the 

Coming Transits ; Re- 
searches into and New 
Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Heavens. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

WUh 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, Svo. i6x. 

The Transits of Venus ; 
A Popular Account of Past 
andComing Tra7isits,from 
the first observed by Hor- 
rocks A.D, 1639 to the 
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By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
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With 20 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. [A^earfy ready. 

Essays on Astronomy. 
A Series of Papers on 
Planets and Meteors, the 
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Space, Stars and Star 
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By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8w. i 2j. 

The Moon ; her Motions, 
Aspect, Scenery, and Phy- 
sical Condition. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

With Plates^' Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs i Crown Svo. 151. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, 
Fire, and Life of t/ie Pla- 
netary System. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Second Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. Cr. 
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Saturn and its System. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Svo. with 14 Plates, 14?. 

The Orbs Around Us; a 
Series of Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of 
Suns. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Crown Sz/0. is. 6d. 

Other Worlds than Ours; 
The Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Third Edition^ with 14 Illustrations. Cr» 
Szfo, ios.6d. 

Brinkley's Astronomy. 
Revised and partly re-writ- 
ten, with Additional Chap- 
ters, and an Appendix of 
Questions for Examination. 
By John W.Stubbs, D.D. 

Trin. Coll. Dublin and 

F. Brunnow, Ph.D. 

Astronomer Royal of 

Ireland. 

With 49 Diagrams, Crown %vo, 6s. 

Outlines of Astronomy. 
BySirJ.F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. 

Latest Edition, with Plates and Diaorams. 
Square crown Zvo. 12s, 
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^ New Star Atlas, for 
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cular Maps {with 2 Index 
Plates). 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Crown Zvo. 5j. 

Celestial Objects for Com- 



mon Telescopes. 
By T. W. Webb, 
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M.A. 



New Edition^ with Map of the Moon and 
JVoodcuts. Crown Svo. Js. 6d, 

LargerStarA t las for the 
Library, in Twelve Cir- 
cular Maps, photolitho- 
graphed by A. Brothers, 
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Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 
By R. A. Proctor, BA. 

Second Edition. Small folio^ 25^. 

Magnetism and Devia- 
tion of the Compass. For 
the tcse of Students in Navi- 
gation and Science Schools. 
By y. Merrifield, LL.D. 

iSmo» is. 6d. 



Dove's Law of Storms, 
considered in confiexion with 
the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. 
Translated by R. H. Scott, 
M.A. 

Svo. I OS. 6d. 

Air and Rain ; the Be- 
ginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. 
By R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 

Svo. 24^. 

Nautical Surveying, an 
Introduction to tfie Practi- 
cal and Theoretical Sttcdy 
of. 
By 7. K. Laughton, M.A. 

Small Svo. (>s. 

Schellen' s Spectrum Ana- 
lysis, i?i its Application to 
Terrestrial Substances and 
the Physical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Jane and 
C. Lassell ; edited, with 
Notes, by W. Huggins, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 

With 13 Plates and 22^ Woodcuts. Svo. 2&f. 
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The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, F.R.S. &c. 

Sixth Edition^ with other Contributions to 
Science. Svo. 15J. 



Profess or He Imho Itz' 
Popular Lectures on Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Translated by E. Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

With many Illustrative Wood Engravings, 
Svo, 12s. 6d. 
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Ganofs Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formulce 
and expressed in the lan- 
guage of daily life. 
Translated by E, Atkinson, 
PCS. 

Cr. Svo. with 404 Woodcuts, p, 6d, 

Ganofs Elementary 
Treatise on Physics, Ex- 
perimental and Applied, 
for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. 

Translated and edited by E. 
Atkinson, P.CS. 

New Edition^ with a Coloured Plate and 
726 Woodcuts, Post ^0, i^s. 

Principles of Animal 
Mechanics. 

By the Rev. S. Haughton, 
F.R.S. 

Second Edition, Svo, 2is, 

JVeinhoMs Introduction 
to Experimental Physics, 
Theoretical and Practical ; 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap- 
paratus and for Making 
Experiments. 

Translated by B. Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With a Pre- 
face by G. C. Foster, 
F.R.S. 

With numerous Woodcuts. Svo. . 
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Text-Books of Science, 
Mechanical and Physical, 
adapted for the use of Arti- 
sans and of Students in 
Public and otiier Schools. 
(The first Ten edited by 
T. M. Goodeve, M.A. Lee- 
turer on Applied Science at 
the Royal School of Mines; 
the remainder edited by 
C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
an Examiner in the De- 
partment of Public Educa- 
tion?) 

Small Svo, Woodcuts. 

Edited by T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

Anderson's Strength of Materials, y, 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals, y. 6d. 

Goodeve*s Mechanics, y. 6d. 

^—^ — Mechanism, y. 6d, 

Griffin's Algebra cSr* Trigonometry, 31. 6d» 

Notes on the same, with Solutions, y. 6d, 
Jenkin's Electricity cSr* Magnetism, y, 6d, 
Maxwell's Theory of 'Heat, y. 6d. 
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Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, y, 6d, 
Thorpe's Quantitative Analysis, 4r. 6d, 
Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Analysis, 
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Address delivered before 
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By John' Tyndall, F,RS. 
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%vo. price y. 

Fragments of Science. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, Svo. 14s. 
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Cr, 8w. with WoodcuU, 



Fourth Edition 
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Sound; a Course of Eight 
Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great 
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By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Fartrait and Woodcuts, Cr. &v. QJ. 

Researches on Dianiag- 
Tietism and Magne-Crystal- 
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Question of Diantagnetic 
Polarity. 
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Contributions to Mole- 
ctilar Physics in the do- 
niai7t of Radiant Heat. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and Zi Woodcuts. Svo. idr. 

Lectures on Light, de- 
livered in tlu United States 
of America in 1872 and 
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By 7. Tyndall, F.R.S. 
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Notes of a Course of 
Seven Lectures on Electri- 
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ries, delivered at tite Royal 
Institution. 
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Notes of a Course of Nine 
Lectures on Light, delivered 
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A Treatise on Magne- 
tism, General and Terres- 
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By Humphrey Lloydy 
D.D. D.C.L. Provost of 
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Elementary Treatise on 
the Wave-Theory of Light. 
By H. Lloyd, D.D. D.CL. 
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Professor Owens Lec- 
tures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology 
of Invertebrate Animals. 
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The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. 
By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 
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Light Science for Lei- 
sure Hours ; a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scien- 
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Kirby and Spence's In- 
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or Elements of the Nattiral 
History of Insects. 
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Strange Dwellings ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations 
of Animals y abridged from 
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By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
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Homes without Hands ; 
a Description of the Habi- 
tations of Animals, classed 
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By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
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The Polar World: a 
Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
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The Sea and its Living 
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The Tropical JVorld ; a 
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The Subterranean IVorld. 
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The Aerial IVorld. 
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With about 100 Vignettes on Wood, Svo, 2is, 

The Rose Amateur's 
Guide. 
By Thomas Rivers. 

Tenth Edition, Fcp. Svo, 4s, 

A Dictionary of Science, 

Literature, and Art. 

Fourth Edition, re-edited 

by the late W. T. Brande 

(the Author ) and Rev. G. 

^ W. Cox, M.A. 

3 vols, medium Svo. 63^". 

Loudon's EncyclopcBdia 
of Plants ; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Ctdture, History, &c. 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 

^ ith upwards of 12^ 000 Woodcuts. Svo, 42^. 
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Tke Treasury of Botany, 
or Popular Dictionary of 
the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. 
Edited by J. Lindley, 

KRS. and T. Moore, 

F.L.S. 

With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
Two Pat is ^ fcp. %vo, \zs. 

Handbook of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Her- 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptions &c. of the 
Best Species in Cultivation ; 
with Cultural Details, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for particular 
positions, &c. Based on 
the French Work of De- 
caisne and Naudin, and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations. 
By W. B. Hemsley, 

Medium Sz/o. 2is. 



A General System of 
Descriptive and A nalytical 
Botany. 

Translated from the French 
of Le Maout and De- 
caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to the English 
Botanical System^ by y. 
D. Hooker, M.D. &c. 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

With S, 500 Woodcuts. Imperial Svo. 5 2s. 6d. 



Forest Trees and JVood- 
land Scenery, as described 
in Ancient and Modern 
Poets. 

By William Menzies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sorForest and Parks, &c. 

In One Volume^ imperial ^0. with Twenty 
Plates, Coloured in facsimile of the 
original drawings , price £^. ^s. 

[Preparing for publication. 



CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 



Millers Elements of 
Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practiced. 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 

3 vols. Svo. £2- 
Part I. Chemical Physics, 15^. 
Part II. In'organic Chemistry, 2ij. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, 24^. 



-^ Manual of Chemical 
Physiology, including its 
Points of Contact with 
Pathology. 

ByJ.L. W. Thudichuntf 
M.D. 

Svo. with Woodcuts f *js. 6d. 
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A Dictionary of Che- 
mistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciettces. 
By Henry Watts, F.CS. 
assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. 

6 vols, medium Svo. £S. Ij\s. 6d. 

Second Supplement co7n- 
pleting the Record of Dis- 
covery to the end of 1872. 

[In the press, 

A Course of Practical 
Chemistry, for the use of 
Medical Students. 
By W. Odling, F.R.S. 

Crown %vo. Woodcuts, *]s. 6d, 



Select Methods in Chemi- 
cal Analysis, chiefiy Inor- 
ganic. 
By Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. 

With 22 Woodcuts, , Crown Sz/o, I2s. 6d, 

Todd and Bowman's 
Physiological A natomy, and 
Physiology of Man. 

Vol, II, with numerous IHustrations^ 25J. 

Vol. I, New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course 0/ publication^ 
with numerous Illustrations. Parts I. and 
II. in %vo, price "js, 6d, each. 

Outlines of Physiology, 
Human and Comparative. 
By J. Marshall, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 

2 vols, cr, St/o. with 122 Woodcuts, 32J. 



The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 



Albert Durer, his Life 
and Works; including Ate- 
tobiographical Papers and 
Complete Catalogues. 
By William B. Scott. 

With 6 Etchings by the Author and other 
Illustyations, ^vo. i6s. 

In Fairyland ; Pictures 
fronp the Elf- World. By 
Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allingham. 

With 16 coloured Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs, " Second Edition, folio, \^s. 



A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects. Engravers, and Orna- 
mentis ts ; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 
By Samuel Redgrave. 

Svo. 1 6s, 

The New Testament, il- 
lustrated with Wood En- 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefiy of the 
Italian School. 

Croivn 4/^. 63J. 
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The Life of Man Sym- 
bolised by the Months of 
the Year. 
Text selected by R. Pigot. 

25 Illustrations on Wood from Designs by 
yohn Leighton^ F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 

Lyra Germanica ; the 
Christian Year and ttie 
Christian Life. 
Translated by Miss C 
Winkworth. 

With ahout 325 Woodcut Illustrations by J, 
Leighton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
2 vols, ^o. price 42s. 

Lord Macaulays Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf 

Fcp. 4A?. 2 1 J. 

Miniature Edition, with 
Scharf s 90 Illustrations 
redtued in Lithography. 

Imp. j6mo. I ox. 6d. 



Sacred ajtd Legendary 
Art. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 

6 vols, square crown 8zv. price £^. 1 51. 6d. 
as follows: — 

Legends of the Saints 
and Maf'tyrs. 

New Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodatts. 2 vols. 3IJ. (xl. 

Legends of the Monastic 
Orders. 

N^ew Edition, with 1 1 Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts. I vol. 2 IX. 

Legends of the Madonna. 

New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodatts. I vol. 2 IX. 

The History of Our Lord, 
with that of his Types and 
Precursors. 

Completed by Lady East- 
lake. 

Revised Edition, with 13 Etchings and 28 1 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42X. 



The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 



A Manual of Architec- 
ture : being a Concise His- 
tory and Explanation of the 
Principal Styles of Euro- 
peanArchitecturCy Ancient, 
MedicBval, and Renaissance; 
with a Glossary, 
By Thomas Mitchell, Au- 
thor of * The Stepping 
Stone to Architecture! 

With 150 Woodcuts. Crown ^0. lOx. 6d. 



History of the Gothic 
Revival ; an Attempt to 
shew how far the taste for 
MedicBval Architecture was 
retained in England during 
the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the 
present. 

By Charles L. Eastlake, 
Architect. 



With 48 Illustrations. 



Imp. Svo. 3 IX. 6d. 
D 
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Industrial Chemisfry ; a 
Manual for Manufactu- 
rers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools. Being a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmann and Englers 
German Edition of Pay ens 
^ Prdcis de Chimie Indus- 
trie I ley by Dr. J. D. Barry. 
Editedy and supplemented 
with Chapters on the 
Chemistry of the Metals ^ 
by B. H. Pauly Ph.D. 

Sfvo. Tuith Plates and Woodcttts. 

[/n the press, 

Gwilfs Encyclopcedia of 
Architecturey with above 
1, 600 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Editiony with Altera 
tions and AdditionSy by 
Wyatt Papworth. 

Svo. 5 2 J. 6d. 

The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in 
London ; their History 
from the Foundation of 
the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longmany F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations. Square craivn 
Svo. 2 1 J. 

Hints on Household 
Taste in Furniturey Up- 
holstery y and other Details. 
By Charles L. East lake. 
Architect. 

New Edition^ with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown Svo. 14s. 



Geometric Turning; com- 
prising a Description of 
Plant's New Geometric 
Chuck y with Directions for 
its usCy and a Series of 
Patterns cut by it, with 
Explanations. 
By H. S. Savory. 

With 571 Woodcuts. Square cr. Svo. 21s. 

Lathes and Turning, 
Simplcy Mechanicaly and 
Ornamental. 
By W. Henry Northcott. 

With 240 Illustrations. Svo. iSs. 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culleyy Memb. 
Inst. C.E. Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Ojffice. 

Sixth Edition^ Plates cSr* Woodcuts. Svo. l6s. 

Principles of Mechanism y 
for the use of Students in 
the Universities y and for 
Engineering Students. 
By R. Willisy M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Second EditioHy with 374 Woodcuts. Svo. iSs. 

Perspective ; or, the Art 

of Drawing what one Sees : 
for the Use of those Sketch- 
ing from Nature. 
By Lieut. W. H. CollinSy 
R.E. F.R.A.S. 

With 37 Woodcuts. Crown %vo. ^s. 
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EncyclopcBdia of Civil 
Engineeringy Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. 

With above 3,cxx) Woodcuts. Svo. 42 j. 

-^ Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, in its various op- 
plications to Mines^ Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agricultttre. 
By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Wood- 
ctUs, /[to. 42X. 

Catechism of the Steam 
Engine, in its various Ap- 
plications. 
By John Bourne, C.E. 

New Edition, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. %vo. ds. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

By y. Bourne, C.E. form- 
ing a Key to the Author s 
Catechism of the Steam. 
Engine. 

With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. gs. 

Recent Improvements in 
the Steam Engine. 
By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. '6s. 

Lowndes s Engineer's 
Handbook; explaining the 
Principles which shotdd 
guide the Young Engineer 
in the Construction of Ma- 
chinery. 

Post Svo. Ss. 



Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufacttcres, and Mines. 
Sixth Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 

With z^QQO Woodcuts. 3 vols, medium Svo, 

Handbook to the Minera- 
logy of Cornwall and 
Devon; with Instructions 
for their Discrimination, 
and copiotts Tables of Lo- 
cality. 
By y. H. Collins, F.G.S. 

With 10 PlcUes, Svo. 6s. 

Guns and Steel ; Miscel- 
laneous Papers on Mechani- 
cal Subjects. 

By Sir y . Whitworth, 
CE. F.R.S. 

With Illustrations. Royal Svo. *js. 6d. 

Practical Treatise on 
Metallurgy, 

Adapted from, the last Ger- 
man Edition of Professor 
KerVs Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and 
E. Rdhrig, Ph.D. 

3 vols. Svo. with 625 Woodcuts. £^ IQJ, 

Treatise on Mills and 
Millwork. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Svo. 32J. 
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Useful Information for 
Engineers. 
By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt, 



With many Plates and Woodcuts, 
crown %vo. 31J. dd. 



3 vols. 



The Application of Cast 
and Wrotcgkt Iron to 
Building Purposes. 
By Sir W. Fairbairny Bt. 

With 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts, Svo. i6s. 

The Strains in Trusses 
Computed by means of Dia- 
grams; aiith 20 Examples. 
By F. A. Ranken, CE. 

With 35 Diagrams, Squaj-e cr, Svo, 6s, 6d, 

Practical Ha^idbook of 
Dyeing and Calico-Print- 
ing. 
By W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. 

With numerous Illustrations and Specimeiu 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics. Svo, 42^". 

Mitchells Manual of 

Practical Assaying. 

Fourth Edition, revised, 
with the Recent Disco- 
veries incorporated, by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. 

%vo. Woodcuts, 3 1 J. dd. 



Occasional Papers on 

Subjects connected with 
Civil Engineering, Gun- 
nery, and Naval Archi- 
tecture. 
By Michael Scott, Memb. 

Inst. CE. & of Inst. 

N.A. 

2 vols. Zvo, with Plates, 42J. 

Loudon's EncyclopcBdia 
of Gardening : comprising 
tJie Tlieory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts, Svo, 21s. 



Loudon's Encyclopcedia 
of Agriculture: comprising 
the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment', and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agri- 
culture. 

With 1,100 Woodcuts, ^0, 2IJ. 



RELIGIOUS and MORAL W^ORKS. 



An Exposition of the 39 
Articles, Historical and 
Doctrinal. 

By E. H. Browne, D.D. 
Bishop of Wiiichester. 

Nrd) Edition, Svo, i6s. 



An Introduction to the 
Theology of the Church of 
England, in an Exposition 
of the ^g Articles. By Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee, LL.D. 

Fcp, Svo, 6s, 
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Historical Lectures 07t 
the Life of Our Lord Jesics 
Christ. 
By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 

Fifth Edition, %vo, 125, 

Sermons; including Two 
Sermons on the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy, and an 
Essay on the Right Inter- 
pretation and Understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

3 vols, %vo. price 24J. 

Christian Life, its 

Course, its Hindrances, 
and its Helps; Sermons 
preached mostly in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

%vo. ys. 6d, 

Christian Life, its 
Hopes, its Fears, and its 
Close'; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

%vo, *js, 6d, 

Sermons Chiefly on the 
Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

%vo, price *J5, dd. 



Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rugby School ; 
with an Address before 
Co7ifirmation. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

Fcp. %vo. price y. 6d, 

Three Essays 07t Reli- 
gion : Natttre ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 
By Johi Stuart Mill 

Svo. price lOj. dd. 

Synonyms of the Old Tes- 
tament, their Bearing on 
Christian Faith and 
Practice. 
By Rev. R. B. Girdlestone., 

Svo. i^s. 

Reasons of Faith; or^ 

the Order of the Christian 

' Argumeiit Developed and 

Explained. 

By Rev. G, S. Drew, M.A. 

Second Edition. Fcp, Svo. 6s, 

The Eclipse of Faith: 
or a Visit to a Religiotcs 
Sceptic. 
By Henrv Rogers. 

Latest Edition. Fcp, Zvo, ^s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of 
Faith. 
By Henry Rogers. 

Latest Edition, Fcp. Svo, 3/. 6d. 
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Sermons for the Times 
preached in St. PauPs 
Cathedral and elsewhere. 
By Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 
By Rev. W. y. Conydeare, 

M.A. and Very Rev. J. 

S. Howson, D.D. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations^ Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, 6^r. 2 vols. 4to. 48J. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown Svo. 21s. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. I vol. 
crown Svo. gs. 

A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St. 
Paul's Epistles. 
By C 7. Ellicott, D.D. 

Svo. Galatians, Ss. 6d. Ephesians, Ss. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, loj. 6d. Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, los. 6d, 
Thessalonians, p. 6d. 

The l^oyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul ; with 
Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the 
Ancients. 
By James Smith, F.R.S. 

Crown Svo. Charts, los. 6d. 

Evidence of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion 
derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
By Alexander Keith, D.D. 

40M Edition, with numerous Plates. 
Square Svo. 12s. td. or in post Suo. 
with 5 Plates, 6s. 



Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old 
Testament; with a New 
Translation. 
By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Genesis, Svo. \Ss. or adapted for the 
General Reader, \2s. Vol.11. Exodus, 
1 5 J. or adapted for the General Reader^ 
I2s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. i^s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, Ss. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. i$s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Ss. 

The History and Litera- 
ture of the Israelites, ac- 
cording to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. 
By C De Rothschild and 
A. De Rothschild. 

Second Edition. 2 vols, crown ^0. 12s. 6d, 
Abridged Edition, in I vol. fcp. Svo. y.dd, 

Ewald's History of 
Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by y. E. Carpenter, 
M.A. with Preface by 
R. MartineaUy M.A. 

5 vols. Svo. 63^. 

Commentary on Epistle 
to the Romans. 
By Rev. W. A. OConor. 

Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

A Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John. 
By Rev. W. A. OConor. 

Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

The Epistle to the He- 
brews ; with Analytical 
Introdttction and Notes. 
By Rev. W. A. OConor. 

Crown Svo. 4r. 6^. 
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Thoughts for the Age. 
By Elizabeth M, SewelL 

New Edition, Fcp, Svo. 3^. 6{i. 

Passing Thoughts on 
Religion. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

Fcp. Svo. 3J. 6d, 

Self-examination before 
Confirmation. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

^2mo. is, 6d, 

Preparation for the Holy 

Communion ; the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

2,2jno. y. 

Readings for a Month 
Preparatory to Confirma- 
tion, from Writers of the 
Early and English Church. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

Fcp, %vo, 4r. 

Readings for Every Day 
in Lent, compiled from the 
Writings of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

Fcp, Svo. Sj. 

Bishop yeremy Taylor's 
Entire Works ; with Life 
by Bishop Heber. 
Revised and corrected by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 

10 vols, ^5. 5 J. 



Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer. 

Collected and edited by Rev. 
J. Martineau, LL.D. 

Crown ^0. 4s. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Holy 
Week, for Young Persons. 
By Elizabeth M. SewelL 

Neiu Edition. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 

Spiritual Songs for the 
Sundays and Holidays 
throughout the Year. 
By J. S. B. MonselL LL.D. 

Fourth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 4J. 6d, 

Lyra Germanica; Hymns 
translatedfrom the German 
by Miss C. Winkworth. 

2 serieSf fcp. Svo. 3^. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the 
Christian Life; Discourses. 
By Rev. J. Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Js. 6d. 

An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegeticaly 
and Theological. 
By Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. 

2 vols. Svo. 3CXf. 

Supernatural Religion; 
an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. 

New Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 24^. 
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The Life of Christ. 
For the use of Young Per- 
sons, selected from the Gos- 
pels and Chronologically 
arranged ; with Supple- 
viejitary Notices from 
parallel Passages. 
By tJie Rev. R. B. Gar- 
difter, M.A. 

Crorun Svo. 2s. 

Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch & the Moabite Stone; 
with Appendices. 
By 7. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of hiatal. 



The Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshtca Critically Ex- 
amined. 

By 7. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

Croivn ^0. 6s. 

The New Bible Com- 
mentary, by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the An- 
glican Church, critically 
examined by the Rt. Rev. 
7. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

Sz/o. 2Ss. 



TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &e. 



ZThe Valleys of Tirol ; 
their Traditions and Cus- 
toms, and How to Visit 
them. 

By Miss R. H. Busk, 
Author of 'The Folk- 
Lore of Ronie &c. 

' With Frontispiece and 3 Maps, Crown 
Svo. 12S. 6d. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

JVht; Edition, ivith Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G, Pearson, Crff'vn %vo. 
Price *js. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 
in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samtiel W. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.CS. 

^ew Edition, with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson, Crown Svo, 



Meeting the Sun ; a 
Journey all round tJie 
World through Egypt, 
China, Japan, and Cali- 
fornia. 

By William Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With Heliotypes and Woodcuts, Svo, 24s. 

The Rural Life of Eng- 
land. 
By William Howitt. 

Woodcuts^ ^0, I2s. 6d, 

The Dolomite MotiJt" 
tains. Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. 

By y. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, T.R.G.S. 

Witk Illustrations, Sq, cr, Svo, 2Js. 
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The Alpine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc, from an actual Sur- 
vey in 1 863-1 864. 
By A. Adams- Reillyy 
RR.G.S. M.A.C 

In ChromolUhography^ on extra stout draw- 
ing paper los, or mounted on canvas 
in a folding case, 12s. 6d, 

The Alpine Club Map 
of the Valpelline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the South- 
ern Valleys of the Chain of 
Monte Rosa, from actual 
Survey. 

By A. AdamS'Reiltyy 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 

Price 6s, on extra Stout Drawing Paper^ or 
*js, 6d, mounted in a Folding Case. 

Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

TTUrd Edition, with 7 Woodcuts by E, 
Whymper, Crown ^0, 12s, 6d, 

Guide tothe Pyrenees, for 
the use of Mountaineers. 
By Charles Packe. 

Second Edition, with Maps <Sr*r. and Ap- 
pendix. Crown Szfo. Js. 6d. 

How to See Norway. 
By y. R. Campbell. 

With Map and 5 Woodcuts, fcp. ^0. $s. 

Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys; a 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomites. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numerous lUustraHons. $vo. 21s. 



The Alpine Club Map 
of Switzerland^ with parts 
of the Neighbouring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of four 
miles to an Inch. 
Edited by R. C Nichols , 
F.S.A. RR.G.S. 

In Four Sheets^ in Portfolio^ 42s. or 
mounted in a Case, 52/. 6d. Each 
Sheet may be had separately, price I2s. 
or mounted in a Case, i$s. 

The Alpine Guide. 
By John Ball, M.R.I.A. 
late President of tJte 
Alpine Club. 

Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations, 

Eastern Alps. 

Price los. 6d. 

Central Alps, including 
all the Ober land District. 

Price 7j. 6d, 

Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc y Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. 

Price ds, (>d. 

Introduction on Alpine 
Travelling in general, and 
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